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CHAPTER XV. RORIE ASKS A QUESTION. 


} ‘Tuer library was one of the finest rooms 
‘at Southmins‘er. It was not like the 
library at Althorpe—a collection for a 
nation to be proud of. There was no 
| priceless Decameron, no Caxton Bible, no 
' inestimable Book of Hours, or early Vene- 
tian Virgil; but as a library of reference, 
a library for all purposes of culture or en- 
i joyment, it left nothing to be desired. It 
, was a spacious and lofty room, lined from 
floor to ceiling with exquisitely-bound 
books; for, if not a collector of rare 
editions, Lord Southminster was at least 
, a connoisseur of bindings. Creamy vellum, 
flowered with gold, antique brown calf, 
and russia in every shade of crimson and 
| brown, gave brightness to the shelves, 
while the sombre darkness of carved oak 
+ made a background for this variety of 
colour. 
Not a mortal in the crowded library 
| this evening thought of looking at the 
books. The room had been transformed 
into a bazaar. Two long tables were 
loaded with the wedding gifts, which 
| rejoicing friends and aspiring acquaint- 
ances had lavished upon Lady Almira. 
' Each gift was labelled with the name of 
the giver; the exhibition was full of inte- 
rest. Most of the people looking at the 
show had made their offerings, and were 
anxious to see if their own particular 
contributions appeared to advantage. 
Here Mrs. Scobel was in her element. 
She explained everything, expatiated upon 
the beauty and usefulness of everything. 
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If she had assisted at the purchase of all 
these gifts, or had actually chosen them, 
she could not have been more familiar 
with their uses and merits. 

“You must look at the silver candelabra 
presented by Sir Ponto’s workpeople, so 
much more sensible than a bracelet. I 
don’t think Garrard—yes, it is Garrard— 
ever did anything better; so sweetly 
mythological—a goat and a dear little 
chubby boy, and ever so many savage- 
looking persons with cymbals.” 

“The education of Jupiter,” suggested 
Captain Winstanley. 

“Ofcourse. The savage persons must be 
teaching him music. Have you seen this 
liqueur cabinet, dear Mrs. Tempest? The 
most exquisite thing, from the servants at 
Sonthminster. Could anything be nicer?” | 

“Looks rather like a suggestion that 
Lady Almira may be given to curacoa on 
the quiet,” said the captain. 

“And this lovely, lovely screen in 
crewels, by the Ladies Ringwood, after 
a picture by Alma Tadema,” continued 
Mrs. Scobel. “Was there ever anything 
so perfect? And to think that our poor 
mothers worked staring roses and gigantic 
lilies in Berlin wool and glass beads, and 
imagined themselves artistic ! ” 

The ladies went the round of the tables, 
in a crush of other ladies, all rapturous. 
The Louis-Quatorze fans; the carved ivory; 
the Brussels point; the oxydised silver 
glove-boxes, and malachite blotting-books, 
the pearls, turquoise, ormolu; the antique 
tankards and candlesticks ; ’ Queen- Anne 
teapots; diamond stars, combs, and tiaras ; f 
prayer-books, and Christian Years. The 
special presents which stood out from this 
chaos of commonplace were—a riviére of 
diamonds from the Earl of Southminster, 
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a cashmere shawl from her Majesty, a 
basket of orchids, valued at five hundred 
guineas, from Lady Ellangowan, a pair of 
priceless crackle-jars, a Sévres dinner- 
service of the old bleu-du-roi, a set of 
knives of which the handles had all been 
taken from stags slaughtered by the South- 
minster hounds. 

“This is all very well for the wall- 
flowers,” said Captain Winstanley to Violet, 
“but you and I are losing our dances.” 

“T don’t much care about dancing,” 
» answered Vixen wearily. 

She had been looking at this gorgeous 
display of bracelets and teacups, silver- 
gilt dressing-cases, and ivory hair-brushes, 
without seeing anything. She was think- 
ing of Roderick Vawdrey, and how odd a 
thing it was that he should seem so utter 
a stranger to her. 

‘He has gone up into the ducal circle,” 
she said to herself. “He is translated. 
It is almost as if he had wings. He is 
certainly as far away from me as if he 
were a bishop.” 

They struggled back to the picture- 
gallery, and here Lady Ellangowan took 
possession of Violet, and got her dis- 
tinguished partners for all the dances till 
supper-time. She found herself receiving 
a gracious little nod from Lady Mabel 
Ashbourne in the ladies’ chain. Neither 
two years nor foreign travel had made 
any change in the hope of the Dovedales. 
She was still the same sylph-like being, 
dressed in palest green, the colour of a 
duck’s egg, with diamonds in strictest 
moderation, and pearls that would have 
done honour to a princess. 

“Do you think Lady Mabel Ashbourne 
very beautiful?” Vixen asked Lady 
Ellangowan, curious to hear the opinion 
of experience and authority. 

“No, she’s too shadowy for my taste,” 
replied her ladyship, who was the reverse 
of sylph-like. ‘‘ Wasn’t there someone in 
mythology who fell in love with a cloud ? 
Lady Mabel would just suit that sort of 
person. And then she is over-educated 
and conceited ; sets up for a modern Lady 
Jane Grey, quotes Greek plays, I believe, 
and looks astounded if people don’t under- 
stand her. She'll end by establishing a 
female college, like Tennyson’s princess.” 

“Oh, but she is engaged to be married 


to Mr. Vawdrey.” 

“Her cousin? Very foolish! That 
may go off by-and-by. First engage- 
ments seldom come to anything.” 

Violet thought herself a hateful creature 





or being inwardly grateful to Lady Ellan- 
gowan for this speech. 

She had seen Roderick spinning round 
with his cousin. He was a good waltzer, 
but not a gracefulone. He steered his way 
well, and went with a strong swing that 
covered a great deal of ground; but there 
was a want of finish. Lady Mabel looked 
as if she were being carried away by a 
maelstrom. And now people began to 
move towards the supper-rooms, of which 
there were two, luxuriously arranged with 
numerous round tables, in the way that 
was still a novelty when Lothair was 
written. This gave more room for the 
dancers. The people for whom a ball 
meant a surfeit of Perigord pie, truffied 
turkey, salmon mayonnaise, and early 
strawberries, went for their first innings, 
meaning to return to that happy hunting- 
ground as often as proved practicable. 
Violet was carried off by a partner who 
was so anxious to take her to supper, that 
she felt sure he was dying to get some for 
himself. 

Her cavalier found her a corner ata snug 
little table, with three gorgeous matrons. 
She eat a cutlet and a teaspoonful of peas, 
took three sips from a glass of champagne, 
and wound up with some strawberries, 
which tasted as if they had been taken by 
mistake out of the pickle-jar. 

“T’m afraid you haven’t had a very 
good supper,” said her partner, who had 
been comfortably wedged between two of 
the matrons, and consuming mayonnaise 
and paté to his heart’s content. 

“Excellent, thanks ; and I shall be glad 
to make room for someone else.” Whereat 
the unfortunate young man was obliged to 
stand up, leaving the choicest morsel of 
truffled goose-liver on his plate. 

The crowd in the picture-gallery was 
thinner when Violet went back. In the 
doorway she met Roderick Vawdrey. 

‘**Haven’t you kept a single dance for 
me, Violet?” he asked. 

“You didn’t ask me to keep one.” 

“Didn’t I? Perhaps I was afraid of 
Captain Winstanley’s displeasure. He 
would have objected, no doubt.” 

““ Why should he object, unless I broke 
an engagement to him?” 

“Would he not? Are you actually free 
to be asked by anyone? If I had known 
that two hours ago! And now I suppose 
your programme is fall. Yes, to the very 
last galop; for which, of course, you won’t 
stop. But there’s to be an extra waltz 
presently. You must give’me that.” 
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She said neither yes nor no, and he put 
her hand through his arm, and led her up 
the room. 

“Have you seen mamma ?” 

“Yes, she thinks I am- grown. She 
forgets that I was one-and-twenty when 
we last met. That does not leave much 
margin for growing, unless a man went 
on getting taller indefinitely, like Lord 
Southminster’s palms. He had to take 
the roof off his palm-house last year, you 
know. What a dreadful thing if I were 
to become a Norfolk giant—giants are 
indigenous to Norfolk, aren’t they P—and 
were obliged to take the roof off Briar- 
wood. Have you seen the duchess?” 

“Only in the distance. I hardly know 
her at all, you know.” 

“That's absurd. You ought to know her 
very well. You must be quite intimate 
with her by-and-by, when we are all settled 
down as steady-going married people.” 

The little gloved hand on his arm 
quivered ever so slightly. This was a dis- 
tinct allusion to his approaching marriage. 

“ Lovely room, isn’t it? Just the right 
thing for a ball. How do you like the 
Rubens? Very grand—a magnificent dis- 
play of carmines—beautifal, if you are an 
admirer of Rubens. What a draughts- 
man! The Italian school rarely achieved 
that freedom of pencil. Isn’t that Greuze 
enchanting? There is an innocence, & 
freshness, about his girlish faces, that 
nobody has ever equalled. His women 
are not Madonnas, or Junos, or Helens— 
they are the incarnation of girlhood; girl- 
hood without care or thought; girlhood in 
love with a kitten, or weeping over a 
wounded robin-redbreast.” 

How abominably he rattled on. Was it 
the overflow of joyous spirits? No doubt. 
He was so pleased with life and fate, that 
he was obliged to give vent to his exube- 
rance in this gush of commonplace. 

“You remind me of Miss Bates in Jane 
Austen’s Emma,” said Vixen laughing. 

The band struck up “ Trauriges Herz,” a 
waltz like a wail, but with a fine swing in it. 

“‘Now for the old three-time,” said 
Roderick, and they were sailing smoothly 
over the polished floor, with all the fair 
pictured faces, the crimson draperies, 
the sad Madonnas, Datch boors, Italian 
temples, and hills, and skies, circling round 
them like the figures in a kaleidoscope. 

“Do you remember our boy-and-girl 
waltzes in the hall at the Abbey House ?” 
asked Rorie. 

Happily for Vixen her face was so 





turned that he could not see the quiver 
of her lips, the sudden look of absolute 
pain that paled her checks. 

“Tam not likely to forget any part of 
my childhood,” she answered gravely. “ It 
was the one happy period of my life.” 

“You don’t expect me to believe that 
the last two years have been altogether 
unhappy.” 

“You may believe what you like; you, 
who knew my father, ought to know of 

“The dear squire! do you think I am 
likely to undervalue him, or to forget your 
loss? No,Violet,no. But there are compen- 
sations. I heard of you at Brighton. You 
were very happy there, were you not P” 

“T liked Brighton pretty well. And I 
had Arion there all the while. There are 
some capital rides on the Downs.” 

“Yes, and you had agreeable friends 
there.” 

“Yes, we knew a good many pleasant 
people, and went to a great many concerts. 
I heard all the good singers, and Madame 
Goddard ever so many times.” 

They went on till the end of the waltz, 
and then walked slowly round the room, 
glancing at thé pictures as they went by. 
The duchess was not in sight. 

“ Shall we go and look at the palms ?” 
asked Roderick, when they came to the 
archway at the end of the gallery. 

“If you like.” 

“ This was the roof that had to be taken 
off, you know. It is a magnificent dome, 
but I daresay the palms will outgrow it 
within Lord Southminster’s time.” 

It was like entering a jungle in the 
tropics; if one could fancy a jungle paved 
with encaustic tiles, and furnished with 
velvet-covered ottomans for the repose of 
weary sportsmen. 

There was only a subdued light, from 
lamps thinly sprinkled among the ferns 
and flowers. There were four large groups 
of statuary, placed judiciously, and under 
the central dome there was a fountain, 
with Neptune wooing Tyro, under the 
aspect of a river-god, amongst bulrushes, 
lilies, and water-plants. 

Violet and her companion looked at the 
tropical plants, and admired, with a 
delightfal ignorance of the merits of 
these specimens. The tall shafts and the 
thick tufts of huge leaves were not Vixen’s 
idea of beauty. 

“T like our beeches and oaks in the 
Forest ever so much better,” she exclaimed. 

“ Everything in the Forest is dear,” said 
Rorie. 
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Vixen felt, with a curious choking sen- 
sation, that this was a good opening for 
her to say something polite. She had 
always intended to congratulate him, in a 
straightforward sisterly way, upon his 
engagement to Lady Mabel. 

“Tam so glad to hear you say that,” she 
began. “And how happy you must be to 
think that your fate is fixed here irrevo- 
cably ; doubly fixed now; for you can have 
no interest to draw you away from us, as 
you might if you were to marry a stranger. 
Briarwood and Ashbourne united will 
make you the greatest man among us.” 

“T don’t highly value that kind of 
greatness, Violet—a mere question of acre- 
age; but I am glad to think myself 
anchored for life on my native soil.” 

* And you will go into Parliament and 
legislate for us, and take care that we are 
not disforested. They have taken away 
too much already, with their horrid 
enclosures.” 

“The enclosures will make s; lendid 
pine woods by-and-by.” 

“Yes, when we are all dead and gone.” 

“‘ Tdon’t know about Parliament. So long 
as my poor mother was living I had an 
incentive to turn senator, she was so eager 
for it. But now that she is gone, I don’t 
feel strongly drawn that way. I suppose I 
shall settle down into the approved pattern 
of country squire: breed fat cattle—the 
aristocratic form of cruelty to animals— 
spend the best part of my income upon 
agricultural machinery, and lecture delin- 
quents at quarter-sessions.” 

“ But Lady Mabel will not allow that. 
She will be ambitious for you.” 

“T hope not. I can fancy no affliction 
greater than an ambitious wife. No. M 
poor mother left Mabel her orchids. Mabel 
will confine her ambition to orchids and 
literature. I believe she writes poetry, and 
some day she will be tempted to publish a 
small volume,I daresay. Aolian Echoes, or 
Harp Strings, or Broken Chords, or Con- 
secutive Fifths, or something of that kind.” 

“You believe!” exclaimed Vixen. 
“Surely you have read some of Lady 
Mabel’s poetry, or heard it read. She 
must have read some of her verses to you.” 

“Never. She is too reserved, and I am 
too candid. It would be a dangerous 
experiment. I should inevitably say some- 
thing rude. Mabel adores Shelley and 
Browning; she reads Greek too. Her 
poetry is sure to be unintelligible, and I 
should expose my obtuseness of intellect. 
I couldn’t even look asif I understood it.” 





“Tf I were Lady Mabel, I think under 
such circumstances I should leave off 
writing poetry.” 

“That would be quite absurd. Mabel 
has a hundred tastes which I do not 
share with her. She is devoted to her 
garden and hothouses. I hardly know 
one flower from another, except the forest 
wildlings. She detests horses and dogs. 
I am never happier than when among 
them. She reads Adschylus as glibly as 
I can read a French newspaper. But she 
will make an admirable mistress for 
Briarwood. She has just that tranquil 
superiority which becomes the ruler of a 
large estate. You will see what cottages 
and schools we shall buiid. There will 
not be a weed in our allotment gardens, 
and our farm-labourers will get all the 
prizes at cottage flower-shows.” 

* You will hunt, of course ?” 

“Naturally ; don’t you know that I am 
to have the hounds next year? It was all 
arranged a few days ago. Poor Mabel 
was strongly opposed to the plan. She 
thought it was the first stage on the road 
to ruin; but I think I convinced her that 
it was a natural thing for the owner of 
Briarwood ; and the duke was warmly in 
favour of it.” 

“The dear old kennels!” said Vixen, “I 
have never seen them since—since I came 
home. I ride by the gate very often, but 
I have never had courage to go inside. 
The hounds wouldn’t know me now.” 

“You must renew your friendship with 
them; and you will hunt, of course, next 
year?” 

“No, I shall never hunt again!” 

“Oh, nonsense! I hear that Captain 
Winstanley is a mighty Nimrod—quite a 
Leicestershire man. He will wish you to 
hunt.” 

“What can Captain Winstanley have to 
dp with it?” asked Vixen, turning sharply 
upon him. 

“‘A great deal, I should imagine, by next 
season.” 

“Thaven’t the least idea what you mean.” 

It was Roderick Vawdrey’s turn to 
look astonished. He looked both surprised 
and angry. 

“‘ How fond young ladies are of making 
mysteries about these things,” he ex- 
claimed impatiently; “I suppose they 
think it enhances their importance. Have 
I made a mistake? Have my informants 
misled me? Is your engagement to 
Captain Winstanley not to be talked 
about yet—only an understood thing 
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among your own particular friends ? Let 
me at least be allowed the privilege of 
intimate friendship. Let me be among the 
first to congratulate you.” 

“What folly have you been listening 
to?” cried Vixen; “you, Roderick Vaw- 
drey, my old playfellow—almost an 
adopted brother—to know me so little.” 

“What could I know of you to prevent 
my believing what I was told? Was there 
anything strange in the idea that you 
should be engaged to Captain Winstanley ? 
I heard that he was a universal favourite.” 

“And did you think that I should likea 
universal favourite P ” 

“Why should you not? It seemed 
credible enough, and my informant was 
positive; he saw you together at a ball at 
Brighton. It was looked upon as a settled 
thing by all your Brighton friends.” 

“‘ By Captain Winstanley’s friends, you 
mean. They may have looked upon it as 
a settled thing that he should marry some 
one with plenty of money, and they may 
have thought that my money would be as 
useful as anyone else’s.” 

“Violet, are you mystifying me? are 
you trying to drive me crazy? or is this 
the simple truth ?” 

“Tt is the simple truth.” 

“You are not engaged to this man ?— 
you never have been ?—you don’t care for 
him, never have cared for him P ”’ 

“Never, never, never, never!” 
Violet, with unmistakable emphasis. 

“Then I have been the most consum- 
mate a 

He did not finish his sentence, and 
Violet did not ask him to finish it. The 
ejaculation seemed involuntary. He sat 
staring at the palms, and said nothing for 
the next minute and a half, while Vixen 
unfurled her great black-and-gold fan, and 
looked at it admiringly, as if she had never 
seen it before. 

“Do you really think those palms will 
break through the roof again, in the 
present Lord Southminster’s time?” 
Roderick enquired presently, with a tone 
of intense interest. 

Vixen did not feel herself called upon to 
reply to a question so purely speculative. 

“TI think I had better go and look for 
mamma and Mrs. Scobel,” she said ; “ they 
must have come back from the supper- 
room by this time.” 

Roderick rose and offered her his arm. 
She was surprised to see how pale he looked 
when they came out of the dusk into the 
brilliant light of the gallery. But in a 
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heated room, and between two and three 
o’clock in the morning, a man may natu- 
rally be a little paler than usual. 

Roderick souk Violet straight to the 
end of the room, where his quick eye 
had espied Mrs. Tempest in her striking 
black-and-scarlet costume. He said 
nothing more about the duchess or Lady 
Mabel ; and, indeed, took Violet past the 
elder lady, who was sitting in one of the 
deepest windows with Lady Southminster, 
without attempting to bring about any 
interchange of civilities. 

“Captain Winstanley has been kind 
enough to go and look for the carriage, 
Violet,” said Mrs. Tempest. “I told him 
we would join him in the vestibule directly 
I could find you. Where have you been 
all this time ? You were not in the Lancers. 
Such a pretty set—all sides, like an old- 
fashioned country dance. Oh, here is 
Mrs. Scobel!” as the vicar’s wife ap- 
proached them on her partner’s arm, in 
a state of utter dilapidation—not a bit of 
tulle puffing left, and all her rosebuds 
crushed as flat as dandelions. 

“ Such a delightful set!” she exclaimed 
gaspingly. 

“T’m afraid your dress has suffered,” 
said her partner. 

“Not in the least,” protested Mrs. 
Scobel, with the fortitude of that lady- 
like martyr to a clumsy carver, celebrated 
by Sidney Smith, who, splashed from head 
to foot, and with rills of brown gravy trick- 
ling down her countenance, vowed that 
not a drop had reached her. “This,” says 
the reverend wit, “I esteem the highest 
triumph of civilisation.” 

“Your carriage will be the third,” the 
captain told Mrs. Tempest, while Roderick 
was putting Violet’s cloak round her in 
the vestibule; “there are a good many 
people leaving already.” 

Roderick went with them to the carriage 
door, and stayed in the porch till they 
were gone. The last object Vixen saw 
under the Southminster lamps was the 
pale grave face of her old playfellow. 

He went straight from the porch to the 
supper-room, not to find himself a place 
at one of the snug little tables, but to go 
to the buffet and pour out a glass of 
brandy, which he drank at a draught. 
Yet, as a rule, there was no man more 
abstemious than Roderick Vawdrey. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards he was 
waltzing with Lady Mabel—positively the 
last dance before their departure. 

** Roderick,” she said, inan awe-stricken 
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undertone, “‘I am going to say something 
very dreadful. Please forgive me in 
advance.” 

“Certainly,” he said, with a somewhat 
apprehensive look. 

“ Just now, when you were talking to me, 
I fancied you had been drinking brandy.” 

“T had.” 

“ Absolute undiluted brandy ! ” 

“‘Neat brandy, sometimes denominated 
‘short.’ ” 

“Good heavens! were you ill?” 

“T had had what people call a turn.” 





THE PRINCE-BISHOPS OF 
WURZBURG. 

Atrnoucn Wurzburg is not one of the 
favourite resorts of the British tourist, 
its name is not altogether unfamiliar to 
British ears. It is a thriving, busy place; 
a pleasant place, as is generally averred 
by Germans who affect such of the smaller 
towns as may sometimes be gladdened by 
the sunshine of a royal countenance. And, 
although our own recollections of it are 
clouded by the mist, and rain, and mud of 
chill November; although the spirit of 
dulness itself seemed to brood over the 
great silent Platz and deserted palace, and 
although the storm almost swept us bodily 
from the terraces of the steep pilgrimage- 
path leading to the little chapel of St. 
Nicholas, whence we looked down on the 
town spreading wide on either bank of the 
muddy Main; still, in the faith of good 
travellers, we accept the popular opinion 
of Wurzburg, and believe that it may be 
a pleasant place when the sun shines on 
its waters, and the birds sing merrily in 
leafy branches of trees. 

From an architectural point of view, 
Wurzburg cannot be called a beautiful 
town. Renaissance, in its worst forms, 
reigns rampant in church and palace; 
and, though many grey towers are still 
standing, bearing on their scarred fronts 
the traces of Swedish bullets from the 
Thirty Years’ War, the traveller seeks in 
vain for the picturesque nooks and quaint 
buildings, which ought to abound in a 
city where historic associations meet him 
atevery turn. The great ones of the earth 
have come and gone in those narrow wind- 
ing streets. Charlemagne, in the prime of 
life, held his court within the walls of 
Wurzburg ; there Otto the Great mustered 
his army for the victorious march to Rome; 
there St. Bernard preached the Crusade 
with soul-stirring eloquence; and there 





Barbarossa presided at the council which 
elected the anti-pope Paschal the Third. 
One of the principal members of that 
council was the Archbishop Christian of 
Mainz; the hardest rider, fighter, and 
drinker of that age of Titans; the gigantic 
champion, who rode at the head of his 
troops in cuirass and helm of burnished 
gold, and who thought nothing of cleaving 
a foeman to the saddle-bow with one stroke 
of his powerful arm, and then alighting to 
chant vespers in the first church that stood 
in his road. It was in Wurzburg that Bar- 
barossa held high festival to celebrate his 
marriage with the fair Beatrice of Bur- 
gundy. Fifty-two years later, another 
royal wedding took place here, a striking 
contrast, in every particular, to the previous 
one. The great family of Hohenstanffen 
had fallen ; Philip of Suabia, gentlest of 
Barbarossa’s sons, had been murdered by 
his trusted friend in the neighbouring 
town of Bamberg, and there was no one 
left to oppose his rival, Otto the Wolf. 
Philip’s orphan daughter came before the 
assembled princes of the empire, appealing 
for vengeance against her father’s assassins 
and protection for herself and her young 
sisters; and those stern warriors saw no 
better way of healing the deadly wound of 
civil war, than by marrying Beatrice of 
Hohenstauffen to her father’s foe. In 
Wurzburg the ill-omened nuptials took 
place, and, ere a week was over, the young 
bride was carried to her grave—too fragile 
a flower to bloom on the perilous eminence 
of that tottering throne! And with her 
died Otto’s hopes, for, one by one, prince 
and priest fell from their allegiance; the 
ban was spoken against him; and after 
his final defeat at Bouvines, he retired, 
sick and weary, to the banks of the Rhine, 
where he ended his troubled life. There 
are few deeper tragedies than the down- 
fall, one after another, of these old German 
families ; few lessons more touching than 
the words of the old chroniclers, who wrote 
while every particular was still fresh in 
the minds of men, and whose pages give 
us such vivid pictures of medizeval history. 

But there are legends of another kind, 
haunting the towers and battlements of 
the old Franconian city. There is the 
little low postern in the wall near the 
Haug church, where the Prince of Dark- 
ness himself occasionally troubles the lonely 
sentinel. In olden days a student, who 
had dealings with the evil one, used to 
pass to and fro at unlawful hours in the 
disguise of a big black poodle, till one 
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night a suspicious sentry fired at the beast, 
and found a human corpse within its skin ; 
and, ever since, the unblest spirit returns 
to the spot at dead of night, and bewails 
its compact with its hard master ; and let 
him who doubts the legend keep watch at 
the postern, and test its truth for himself ! 
There is the stone up near the fortress on 
the Frauenberg, with the dull red spot 
which can never be washed out, because 
Swedish soldiers murdered a holy Capuchin 
there while he was saying the mass; and, 
for long years after—popular belief says 
even to this day—the drums of the gar- 
rison must beat long and loud at the hour 
of the Ave Maria, or else, small chance 
will there be of rest to anyone in the 
castle; for the ghosts of all who were 
slain there by the Swedes—a dismal com- 
pany—will come trooping up and down 
the long corridors, filling the air with 
moans and lamentations, till dawn puts 
them to flight at last. And there is the 
crucifix in the crypt of the New Minster, 
with the ghastly life-sized figure of the 
Saviour, with the pale face bent down, 
and the arms, not nailed as usual to the 
transverse beam of the cross, but clasped 
upon the breast, ever since the day when 
a poor sinner knelt before it, wrestling in 
prayer with sore temptation; and at last 
the tempter was conquered, the passionate 
heart was stilled, and when the penitent 
rose to leave the shrine, the crucified form 
bent towards him, and opened its arms, 
and clasped him to its breast in token of 
divine forgiveness. 

This crypt of the New Minster is the 
great glory of the old episcopal city ; in it 
stands a shrine of St. Kilian, on the 
very spot where he suffered martyrdom. 
The legend tells us how he, a holy and 
learned monk in a Northumbrian mo- 
nastery, felt his soul stirred within him 
at thought of the multitudes perishing in 
heathen lands, and he had no rest by day 
or by night till he resolved to go and 
preach the glad tidings to them. With 
two brethren, Diethman and Colman, he 
sailed down the Rhine, and journeyed on 
till he reached Franconia, where the people 
had no gods at all save a few which the 
Romans had left behind them. Kilian and 
his friends lived for years in Wurzburg, 
in a low dark room, with a spring of water 
welling up in one corner of it. The Duke 
Geswert and numbers of his people were 
converted, and the hopes of the mis- 
sionaries rose very high; but there was a 
German Herodias at the duke’s court, and, 





in his absence, she caused the three men 
of God to be secretly murdered and buried 
in their dark room ; and slowly and softly 
the chains of old habits and associations 
wound round the prince, who forgot his 
vows, and relapsed into idolatry. But 
God’s vengeance only slambered for a 
while. The murderers died by strange 
and horrible deaths, accusing themselves 
of their crime; and Geswert was left 
alone in his desolate old age, children and 
grandchildren all dying before him, till, at 
his own death, the line became extinct, 
and the fief reverted to the empire. Pepin 
le Bref, in expiation of the sin, gave the 
lands to Boniface, the great apostle of 
Germany, and thus was the see of Warz- 
burg founded in 750. Burkhard, the friend 
of Boniface, and like him a monk from 
the shores of Britain, was the first bishop. 
The relics of Kilian were discovered about 
a century after his death. The secret was 
revealed in a vision to the blind abbot of 
a distant monastery, who groped his way 
to Wurzburg, and down into the dark 
cell, and pointed out the exact spot where 
the three bodies were found ; and in order 
that a miraculous seal might be set upon 
his revelation, he bathed his eyes in the 
fountain and recovered his sight. So the 
bones were encased in a shrine of carved 
stone, and a cathedral was built over 
them. A quaint custom was observed 
for centuries on St. Kilian’s day: a herald 
in gaudy attire rode through the town 
announcing the approach of an army of 
beggars, and all the outcasts of the 
country round came trooping in after him, 
filling the suburbs on the southern bank 
of the Main, and, for three days, the 
townspeople, for charity and the love of 
St. Kilian, lodged and fed them and 
ministered to their wants, till, on the 
evening of the third day, the herald 
collected his motley troop, and led them 
out at the south gate. The custom gave 
rise to such frequent scandals, that it was 
at last suppressed ; but the fountain still 
rises in the dark crypt by St. Kilian’s 
shrine, and the faithful still believe that 
weak eyes will be cured by its waters. 

The original cathedral, in which Burk- 
hard and his immediate successors were 
buried, was destroyed by fire, and the 
present one was built at a little distance 
from the old site. As years passed, a 
wish arose to show more honour to 
Kilian’s shrine, and a large church was 
built over the crypt, called the New Minster, 
to distinguish it from the cathedral. It 
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has suffered much during nine stormy cen- 
turies, and little grandeur or beauty is to be 
found in it now. Not a vestige remains 
of its cloister, in which, among other cele- 
brities, was interred Walther von der 
Vogelweide, that sweetest of Minnesingers. 

Lorenz Fries, the private secretary of 
three successive bishops, an eye-witness 
of the frightful Peasants’ War, who died 
when the storm of the Thirty Years’ War 
was muttering on the horizon, was the 
author of the Chronicles of Wurzburg : two 
goodly volumes of rugged prose and dog- 
gerel rhyme, adorned with the quaintest 
of woodcuts. He must be our guide 
through the long aisles of the cathedral, 
where the history of Wurzburg is set forth 
in the monuments of her mitred princes, 
and through the beautiful Gothic cloisters, 
the loveliness of which is marred by the 
eccentric irregularity of the groined arches. 
Though somewhat garrulots at times, 
we shall find old Lorenz patient and 
thoughtfal, telling his story with honest 
naive simplicity, and seasoning it with 
many wise and shrewd remarks. 

At Wurzburg, as elsewhere, we feel 
tempted to exclaim that prosperity was 
not good for the church. Worldly honours 
and riches were showered with lavish 
hands on Burkhard’s successors, but how 
few in the long list of princely prelates 
trod in Burkhard’s steps! They were 
probably not worse—perhaps, in some res- 
pects, they were better—than their secular 
contemporaries; yet it is sad, in turning 
from St. Kilian’s shrine, to peruse the 
records of pride and self-seeking, of 
treachery and violence, left by these 
haughty priests who grasped the sword as 
well as the crozier, and played so pro- 
minenta part in the frequent civil wars of 
Germany. The bishops of Wurzburg were 
Dukes of Franconia; on the day of their 
consecration they rode in state through 
the town attended by their vassals; the 
noblest barons of the land carried banner 
and sword before them, held their stirrup 
when they dismounted, and ministered at 
their table; on certain occasions the 
bishops appeared in coats of mail, and 
led their armies to battle; and more 
than once, when Pope and Kaiser were at 
variance, and rival bishops were nominated 
to the vacant see, the town was taken and 
retaken, till the strongest made his claim 
good, and ruled by right of conquest. 
After death, they were carried from church 
to church, seated on a splendid throne, 
arrayed in full canonicals, with the sword 





in their right hand, and the crozier in their 
left, till, on the third day, they were 
buried in the vaults of their cathedral. 
There we see their effigies, a long gallery 
of pictures in stone; most of them life- 
sized figures, standing out in relief from 
a massive tablet of stone placed against 
the wall, or against the huge pillars of the 
nave. 

The first is Godfrey of Pisenberg, a 
wise and just ruler, a friend of Barbarossa, 
to whose gentle counsels more than one 
Italian city owed its preservation after the 
Lombard league had been defeated by the 
stern Emperor; he accompanied him to 
the Crusades, and died of the plague at 
Antioch. Next comes Conrad of Ra- 
vensburg, who was murdered on the steps 
of the cathedral by his own cousins, 
because he had ordered the execution of a 
young kinsman whose robberies made him 
the terror of the whole country. The 
murderers, finding no refuge in Germany, 
made a pilgrimage to Rome, where the 
Pope gave them absolution, on condition 
of a life-long penitence: they were never 
more to bear arms, unless in war against 
the Saracens; never to wear broidered 
garments, or show themselves at festivals ; 
they were to journey painfully to the Holy 
Land, to pray for pardon at the grave of 
Christ. Then, and not till then, could they 
return to their own land; and every year, 
on the anniversary of Conrad’s death, they 
were to present themselves in Wurzburg 
Cathedral, with bare shoulders and bare 
feet, with ropes round their necks, and 
scourges in their hands, and kneeling 
humbly in the choir, entreat the clergy 
to administer discipline and to pray for 
their sinful souls. 

The office of bishop was certainly not to 
be desired in those days by a man of peace. 
Herman, the next prelate, having interfered 
with the burghers’ privileges, was made 
prisoner by them, and carried in a litter to 
the gates of his castle, to induce the gar- 
rison to surrender. But the wily governor 
insisted that a captive’s order was not valid, 
and that the bishop must be released, pro 
forma, for five minutes, while he ordered 
his soldiers to open their gates. The un- 
suspecting burghers placed their captive 
between them and the fortress, and fell back 
a few yards; whereupon the governor, 
by a sudden sortie, dragged the bishop 
into the castle, and laughed the burghers 
to scorn; and they trudged back to their 
homes, very sad and crestfallen, carrying 
with them the empty litter, and were fain 
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to crave the mediation of Count Eckart’ 
their burgrave, to obtain pardon from 
their offended lord. The quarrel did not 
end here; it was renewed under each 
successive bishop, and fomented by the 
neighbouring nobles, who were glad of 
the opportunity to fan a flame in the 
capital of their suzerain. Conrad the 
Second, elected by the majority of the 
canons, went to Rome for his pallium, 
but the Lord of Henneberg, to whom a 
few votes had been given, attempted, with 
the Burgrave’s help, to seize the town in his 
absence. The dean and chapter were, how- 
ever, on the alert; they assembled their 
vassals, and fought a pitched battle, in 
which Henneberg was completely defeated. 
The dean commanded in person, and 
thirteen canons were killed in the fray ! 

A curious fact strikes us in examining 
these monuments. The bishops who led 
the worst lives, and left the saddest 
memories in their dioceses, have almost 
invariably the most splendid efiigies. 
Thus, blazoned shields and allegorical 
virtues and angels surround John of 
Eglofstein, a spendthrift and a tyrant, 
who levied enormous taxes on the chapter, 
which had hitherto been exempt from 
taxation ; and when the canons refused to 
pay, he seized eighteen of them and shut 
them up for months in his castle, until the 
princes of the empire insisted on their re- 
lease. It gives us a thrill of satisfaction to 
find this same John, a few years later, pawn- 
ing his robes and plate in order to defray the 
expenses of an embassy to Hungary, to con- 
gratulate Sigmund on his elevation to the 
throne, and to pay for his imperial favour, 
which, after all, he did not live to enjoy. 

John of Brunn surpassed him, however, 
in his worst qualities; he was a bold, 
bad man, who for thirty years preyed 
upon his subjects; pawned Church pro- 
pe:ty, and squandered its proceeds in 
most unseemly fashion. 

At one time, not having wherewithal to 
pay his butcher’s bill, he instituted new 
tolls at certain gates of the town, and 
permitted the butcher to levy them until 
he had paid himself. One of his lordly 
creditors, the Knight of Hirsheim, weary- 
ing of being put off by specious promises, 
pillaged the suburbs of Wurzburg, the 
wretched inhabitants of which could offer 
no resistance. At last John was forced to 
appoint a coadjutor, and content himself 
with the title of bishop, and with a fixed 
annuity. The first coadjutor, a man of 
firm and decided character, soon died of 





poison; and his successor played into the 
bishop’s hands, and let him resume the 
reins of government. Then things were 
worse than ever; the see was ruined—a 
public disgrace and scandal to the whole 
country. The matter was brought before 
the Council of Basle, where a lamentable 
scene of insult and recrimination ensued 
between John and his coadjutor. The 
brother of the latter, the powerful Count 
of Wertheim, a member of the Vehm 
Gericht, summoned John before that secret 
tribunal, and, on his failing to appear, 
sent men to seize and hang him publicly: 
but John shut himself up in his strong 
castle till the storm blew over. A few 
months later his old enemy, Hirsheim, 
captured him when he was riding with a 
small escort, and kept him prisoner till 
some of his princely friends came to his 
rescue, and pledged their word that the 
debt should be paid in full; fifty-two 
hostages of noble birth being sent to 
Hirsheim till the money was placed in his 
hands. 

Next comes Duke Sigmund of Saxony, 
whom his noble relatives sent into the 
Church, and provided with a bishopric at 
an early age, because he was of weak 
intellect, and could do them no credit in a 
secular capacity. He did them small 
credit as bishop. In those days heresies 
were rife, and two popes divided the 
allegiance of Christendom ; Sigmund sided 
with Eugenius, for no other reason than 
that the dean and chapter supported Felix. 
On one Sunday the envoys of both popes 
preached in Wurzburg: one in the cathe- 
dral, before the chapter; one in the Car- 
melite church, before the bishop. A fearful 
riot took place. The canons had barricaded 
the doors of the cathedral. Sigmund 
forced them open by the aid of the rabble, 
who sided with him, but he found the 
choir fortified, and all the holy vessels 
removed from the altar. Before he could 
attack the canons in their own residencer 
the emperor interfered, and the brothers of 
Saxony, thoroughly ashamed of Sigmund, 
removed him from Wurzburg, forced him 
to resign, and allowed the chapter to 
nominate in his stead Godfrey of Limburg, 
under whose firm wise rule the see soon 
began to revive. This short reign is like 
an oasis in the desert of flagrant tyranny 
and fraud; and yet it was not a reign of 
peace. What peace could there be in the 
land, when Albert of Brandenburg, the 
“German Achilles,’ was ravaging the 
country far and near, till the wretched 
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people wondered whether the savage 
Hussites themselves could be worse than 
the retainers of the Hohenzollern? God- 
frey found an ally after his own heart in 
the Palatine Louis the Pious, the best 
German prince of his day; they both 
joined the Suabian League, forced the 
robber Margrave to grant an honourable 
peace, and gave a few years’ respite to the 
weary land. Many a robbers’ nest was 
rooted out, many a bird of prey had its 
wings clipped by this good bishop, who 
could display fitting splendour when occa- 
sion called for it; for he rode to the 
princely congress at Bamberg with a 
retinue of one thousand three hundred 
and fifty horsemen. Fifteen counts, and 
barons by the dozen, followed in his train, 
all liegemen of the great Franconian see. 

His successor, John of Grumbach, ought 
to have been the leader of a free corps, 
instead of a dignified Christian bishop; 
for he loved war for its own sake, and 
revelled in its excitement. We can hear 
the sound of the clarion and the tramp of 
steeds as we read his letters and pro- 
clamations, and can detect something very 
like paternal love in his affection for the 
one great piece of ordnance which he 
dragged about with him in his numerous 
expeditions, and lent, as a special mark of 
favour, to his friends when not in need 
of it himself. He, too, kept up a close 
friendship with the Palatine, in whom he 
found a congenial ally, for the pious Lonis 
was gathered to his fathers, and his place 
was filled by his brother, the “ bése Fritz” 
of romance and song, who made Heidelberg 
Castle a pitfall whence none could escape 
unless they paid a heavy ransom. The times 
were well suited to John’s pugnacious spirit. 
Three several wars did he wage with the 
terrible Achilles, and innumerable smaller 
passages of arms with minor barons. Yet 
he must have been a great financial genius, 
since, after all his military exploits, he left 
his see richer than he found it. 

And now the curtain rises on the terrible 
tragedy of the Peasants’ War, that rising 
of the down-trodden serfs against the 
lords who had abused their power so 
cruelly and so long. Conrad of Thungen, 
the son of a long line of freebooting 
barons, was bishop then, but he proved 
singularly unworthy of his turbulent an- 
cestors, for, at the first sound of war, he 
fled to Heidelberg, and left the dean to 
defend the stronghold on the Frauenberg. 
The dean held out gallantly for three 
anxious weeks, cut off from all communi- 





cation—for Wurzburg was in the hands of 
the mob. From his battlements he could 
watch the Count of Wertheim—mindful, 
perhaps, of old grievances against the 
see—and Gdtz of Berlichingen, the hero of 
romance, riding at the head of the rabble. 
The Knight of the Iron Hand and the other 
leaders kept up a rough discipline among 
their men, and did all they could, by military 
skill and knightly honour, to make up for 
the grievous deficiencies of their followers. 
But who could ever stop the stone which 
was set rolling on the slope of a precipice ? 
The infuriated rabble cared little for the 
cause, and longed only to gratify their 
thirst for rapine and bloodshed. The 
frightful excesses of the peasants almost 
justified the reprisals of the lords when 
they once more got the upper hand. 
A league of princes, headed by Fritz, led 
an army of disciplined soldiers, against 
whom the ill-armed peasants had no chance, 
through the defiles of the Odenwald, and 
drove the rabble from post to post till they 
were utterly dispersed; and Conrad was 
reinstated, and the old order of things 
re-established. The last years of Conrad’s 
life were embittered by quarrels with his 
neighbour, Philip of Hesse. The cham- 
pion of the Reformation evidently thought 
the rich Catholic bishoprics were fair 
game; he attacked them with or without 
provocation, making raids on their broad 
lands whenever he had nothing else to do, 
and obliging both Wurzburg and Bam- 
berg to buy him off with heavy black-mail. 

The short reign of the next Conrad 
might be passed over in silence but for its 
tragic results. Conrad had a favourite 
named Grumbach, to whom he bequeathed 
an enormous legacy, which the next pre- 
late, Melchior, declined to pay, alleging, 
fairly enough, that a bishop was life- 
rented in the property of his see, and had 
no right to dispose of lands or privileges 
to any private person. Grumbach, in high 
dudgeon, repaired to the Margrave of 
Brandenburg, the second Albert, who 
was only too glad to make war on the 
bishop, and commenced a series of 
attacks to which the raids of the German 
Achilles were but child’s play. The 
double dealing of the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth left the minor princes at his 
mercy; but in their despair they made 
common cause, and routed the Hohen- 
zollern at Sievershausen, a victory which 
was dearly purchased by the death of their 
chivalrous leader, Maurice of Saxony. 
Melchior did not long reap the fruits of 
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this triumph. Riding one morning’ to- 
wards his castle, he was attacked by a 
body of armed men, who killed several of 
his attendants and shot the bishop through 
the head, escaping themselves in the con- 
fusion that ensued. A priest who was 
passing by chance was hastily called to 
receive the last confession of the dying 
prince, who was laid on the grass by the 
roadside, and who expired before the 
news of his murder reached his retinue 
at the castle. His monument represents 
him kneeling before a crucifix; the two 
knights who were killed with him kneel 
also, in full armour; in the background 
are qaaintly portrayed various incidents 
of that fatal ride up the Frauenberg, the 
battlements of which frown above it all. 

Here ends the narrative of honest 
Lorenz, who was borne to his last resting- 
place in the cloisters just two years after 
the burial of his unfortunate master. 
Other hands have taken up the thread, 
and they tell us how Grumbach, denounced 
as Melchior’s assassin, appealed to arms, 
took Wurzburg by surprise, and treated 
like a sovereign prince with the starving 
garrison in the castle. The whole forces of 
the empire marched, however, against him, 
and he fled to Coburg, where he perished 
miserably in a mutiny of his own garrison. 

The most noted name in the Wurzburg 
annals is that of Julius of Mespelbrunn, 
the founder of the university, a staunch 
Catholic, who repressed with iron hand 
every attempt to propagate the doctrines 
of the Reformation among his subjects. 
The crowning work of his busy life was 
the erection and endowment of the mag- 
nificent hospital, which still bears his 
name. He lived to see it flourishing, and 
to receive the blessings, not of the sick 
only, but of the pilgrims, and foundlings, 
and aged poor, for whom wards were set 
apart in the stately building; and he died, 
full of years and honours, in 1617. 

In the early part of the Thirty Years’ 
War, Wurzburg suffered but little. Armies 
marched through her territory, levying 
contributions as they went, but she knew 
nothing of the actual bitterness of war till 
Gustavus Adolphus one day knocked at 
her gates, and threatened, unless they 
were opened immediately, to deal with her 
as Tilly had dealt with Magdeburg. Two 
days later he stormed the castle, and put 
the garrison to the sword ; and the treasure 
stored in its vaults was plundered by the 
Swedes. The great library, with its rare 
and costly volumes, was burnt ; some few 





manuscripts of almost priceless value were 
saved from the wreck and carried off to 
Upsala. Then followed a period of utter 
misery ; the land was laid waste, the towns 
sacked, the Catholic clergy driven from their 
posts or slain at their altars. The only 
thing which escaped was the Julius Spital, 
for Gustavus, when ordering itssuppression, 
asked, out of curiosity, to have the founder's 
deed read to him; and when he heard the 
maledictions which Julius invoked upon 
any future spoiler of his work, he ex- 
claimed :. “I will not meddle with that 
priest in this world or in the next. Let his 
work stand.” And stand it does to this 
day, the pride and glory of old Wurzburg. 

The battle of Liitzen brought no relief 
to the wretched province. Bernard of 
Saxe-Weimar claimed it as the price of 
his continued fidelity to the Swedes, and 
ruled it with a rodofiron. In his broken 
fortunes he found it impossible to hold the 
Frauenberg against the Imperialists—the 
hearts of the people were not with him; 
the bishop was brought back in triumph, 
and mass was chanted once more in the 
old cathedral. 

There are no monuments to the prelates 
of these days. The land of plenty had 
become a wilderness, and what was left 
by the retreating Swedes was devoured by 
the fierce hordes of Mélac and Turenne. 
Fire and sword, famine and pestilence did 
their work but too well, and the cup of 
misery was full to overflowing. Not till 
the reign of Jobn Philip of Schénborn 
does a ray of light break upon the dreary 
picture. He was a young officer of noble 
birth, holding honorary rank in the chapter; 
he came to Wurzburg to see the ceremony 
of an election, and, to his utter amazement, 
was himself elected unanimously. He had 
to doff his gay uniform, and to get himself 
ordained deacon and priest without delay ; 
and so well did he discharge the duties 
thrust upon him that ere long both Worms 
and Mainz were united under his sway. 
Firm, prudent, untiring, with a keen eye 
and a strong hand, he steered his course 
through the shoals of the time, improved 
the finances, encouraged manufactures, 
brought back the terrified husbandmen to 
till the waste lands, stopped the cruel 
persecution of Jews and witches, enlarged 
old schools and hospitals and founded new 
ones—did, in short, all that a great and 
good man could do for the welfare of his 
people. With him we may take our leave 
of Wurzburg’s prince-bishops; those who 
came after him were in no way remarkable. 
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The courtly historian dwells with delight 
on imperial visits and costly pageants ; 
but the real power of the bishops melted 
away long before their title was lost in 
the torrent of new ideas and systems set 
loose by the French Revolution. The 
last of them, George of Lerchenthal, fled 
at the approach of the Republicans, and 
shared neither the sorrows of his people 
nor the brave but unavailing defence of 
the Austrian corps, the last garrison of the 
oft-beleaguered fortress. On the day when 
Dall’ Aglio and his little band marched 
down the Frauenberg, with drums beating 
and banners waving in the wind, cheered 
alike by the Wurzburgers they had de- 
fended and by the French they had kept at 
bay, the doom of the prince-bishops was 
sealed. When Germany was remodelled, 
in 1803, Wurzburg was annexed to 
Bavaria, and the temporal power of 
her pastors is now a thing of the past. 
The days have gone by when a bishop 
could force his way, sword in hand, 
through the breach of a refractory town, 
or deal a blow with his mailed gauntlet to 
the man who dared to say him nay. 





THE SECRET OF THE WHITE 
CHEST. 
A STORY. 

Ir was just the house Fwanted. In size 
and situation it suited me exactly, as the 
phrase goes, literally down to the ground. 
Facing Hyde Park, and placed back 
from the high-road, with nothing in front 
of it but the broad strip of garden belong- 
ing to the terrace in which it stood, and 
the open stretch of turf and trees, it 
was the very abode for a London season. 
Its rent, too, was extremely moderate; 
it was in sound repair; drainage without a 
flaw; fixtures, furniture, and decorations 
in the best taste; the owner only desiring 
to let it occasionally, because he went away 
from town each spring. Why then did I 
hesitate to take it? Why did everybody 
hesitate to take it? For the last seven 
years and more it had never been let. All 
the house-agents at the West End had had 
it in hand one after another. The terms 
had been reduced each season that it 
came into the market, and still there 
was no finding a tenant for it. Every- 
body who went over tke house was 
charmed with it. The entrance being in 
the rear, all the best rooms had a delightful 
southern aspect; and going up from floor 
to floor on their first visit of inspection, 





everybody grew more delighted the higher 
they got. The apartments increased in 
cheerfulness, if not in size, the outlook 
from the windows became more extensive 
and airy, whilst, when one reached the top 
storey, and ascended by a narrow stair on 
to the leaded flat roof, with a high balus- 
trade running round it, the view was, as 
the house-agents expressed it, “quite 
unique.” 

Nevertheless, everybody having reached 
the roof, and having looked round for a 
minute or two, descended with a firm deter- 
mination not to take the house. Now what 
was the reason? It was not haunted, no 
ghosts had ever been seen, or mysterious 
noises heard—such things were never hinted 
at. There was nothing about it in appear- 
ance like the gloomy forbidding mansion in 
Severn Square, concerning which so many 
queer stories are told, and which, like the 
house in question, no one will take. No, 
it was the very reverse, in all respects, of 
that long (and still) untenanted abode. I 
had heard the rumours about the Hyde 
Park house often, when I had been in 
London, and my curiosity had always been 
piqued, so that now, when I wanted just 
such a house for the season, I determined 
to go and look at it for myself. 

Finding all satisfactory, and just as I 
expected from bottom to top, I was step- 
ping out on to the roof with Mr. Crumble, 
the agent, and was saying to him: 

“Well, I can’t conceive why people 
won’t live here,” when my eye fell upon 
a curious object erected upon the leads at 
the rear, and surrounded by a high railing. 
It looked like a huge skylight or glass 
lantern, about ten feet long, three high, 
and three broad. But instead of forming 
a light for a staircase or room beneath, it 
seemed to have been built for the purpose 
of covering another curious object, which, 
occupying nearly the whole of the space 
under the glass, was plainly visible through 
it. This was along white box, resembling 
a seaman’s chest more than anything, only 
much larger. It rested upon four legs or 
feet, which raised it about a foot from the 
flat surface of the roof. It was painted a 
creamy white and varnished, and, ap- 
parently not being intended to open, any 
more than its glass covering, had no 
hinges or lock to its top or lid. 

“What the deuce is that?” said I to 
Mr. Crumble. 

“Ah!” replied that functionary, with 
an odd expression in his face, “ that’s it, 
sir!” 
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“ What's it, pray?” 

‘“* Why, the secret, sir.” 

“The secret ? how is it a secret ? what 
do you mean ? ” 

“ Well, sir, what it is, what it’s meant 
for, what’s inside of it.” 

* Don’t you know P” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Doesn’t anyone know ?” 

““T suppose somebody does, sir, but we 
don’t; we are forbidden to enquire, or to 
attempt to find out ; if we knew we should 
be able to let the house perhaps.” 

“ How long has it been there P” 

“A long while I believe, sir—ten or 
twelve years. Before my time.” 

“But who put it up?” 

“Well, Mr. Gayling, we suppose; nobody 
seems to know exactly when it first ap- 
peared there.” 

“But the servants,” I protested, “ they 
must know.” 

““Oh! I have heard there were none in 
the house at the time ; they were all dis- 
missed just before it was put up. Mr. 
Gayling never keeps many servants, some- 
times he has only one, sometimes none. 
Nobody lives in the house when he’s away, 
but he always leaves the keys with us. 
He is always changing his servants, Mr. 
Gayling is; I have often heard him say 
that he likes new brooms.” 

‘‘ What is he, or what was he ?” 

‘*A gentleman in the naval line, I believe, 
sir ; they are rather rum uns, I’m told.” 

“ Humph!” I said, “ very odd. But do 
you mean to tell me that nobody will live 
here because they don’t know what’s in 
that box ?” 

“That is partly the reason, sir.” 

“ Absurd,” I was going on, when the 
man continued : 

* But there’s a clause in the agreement 
about it; that’s what does it, sir.” 

‘*- Explain,” I said. 

“Well, sir, here is the clause,” and he 
produced the document; “perhaps you 
would like to read it yourself?” 

Thus it ran: 

“‘ And in taking the house, at the rental, 
and for the term specified as above, I 
hereby solemnly pledge my oath never 
directly, or indirectly, through my own 
agency, or that of others, to attempt to 
meddle with, to disturb the white chest 
under the glass-case on the roof, or to 
seek in any way to discover for what pur- 
pose it has been placed there, or what it 
contains; and I further guarantee that no 
person in my employ, nor any one entering 





the house during my tenancy thereof, shall 
make any such attempt, and I hereby 
undertake that in the event of their being 
detected in doing so, or of my doing so, to 
forfeit the sum of one thousand pounds, 
and in accordance with this agreement 
have, in proper legal form, lodged the said 
sum with the bankers of Thomas Gayling, 
Esq., the lessor, as a guarantee of my good 
faith.” 

“ But for that clause,” went on the 
agent, as I finished reading it with some 
surprise, “‘ we should have no difficulty in 
letting the house.” 

“ Pray, is the owner out of his mind?” 
I asked in a minute. 

“Not that I am aware of, sir; he is a 
very pleasant, affable gentleman, Mr. Gay- 
ling is, only, as I say, a little rum on some 
points; nothing will induce him to strike 
out that clause, for instance. Lor’ bless you, 
sir, parties never entertain it for a moment 
when they come to that part of the busi- 
ness, they drop it like a hot potato.” 

“Humph!” said I again, “it’s queer 
certainly, but I don’t see why one shouldn’t 
acquiesce ; it doesn’t matter a rap to me 
what’s inside the chest, I should never 
want to meddle with or disturb it, and I'd 
take very good care no one else did; I 
would padlock the trap-door on to the 
roof, and that would settle that. Ah!” 
I continued, after walking round the 
structure and looking about me a bit— 
“ah! Isee; precautions have been taken 
to prevent any access to this roof from the 
others on either side, by this iron chevaux- 
de-frise; yes, no one can get over this. 
Well, it’s an odd freak, but I am not sure 
that I am going to be balked by it; I'll 
think about it, Mr. Crumble.” 

And the result of my thinking was, 
that I signed the agreement two days 
afterwards, having conformed to the 
peculiar stipulation regarding the deposit. 
I had no fear of losing the thousand 
pounds; the interest on it was a mere 
addition to the rent, and the house was so 
exactly what I wanted, that it would even 
then be cheap to me, with my large family 
of motherless children. 

Nevertheless, I do not deny, that after 
all was signed, sealed, and settled, I was 
conscious of a lurking curiosity and sus- 
picion regarding that mysterious erection. 
What could it be? what could it contain ? 
I was constantly saying to myself. What 
strange freak could possess the man to 
take such strong measures to guard against 
any penetration into the secret—measures, 
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by-the-bye, which in themselves were 
rather calculated to provoke investigation, 
to draw attention to the very thing he 
wished one to overlook? Was Mr. Gayling 
a miser, hoarding up some unknown 
treasures in this strange fashion? Pro- 
bably that was it. Well, if it was, it was 
no business of mine after all. My parlia- 
mentary duties would be too urgent, I 
hoped, to let me dwell upon much else, so 
I would dismiss it, and beyond putting the 
padlock on to the trap-door of the roof as 
threatened, I took no measures to prevent 
any of my household indulging in specula- 
tions. I at least would not direct atten- 
tion to the matter, as Mr. Gayling did, and 
contented my family and domestics by 
saying that I didn’t consider it safe for 
people to go on to the roof. 

Now, in spite of my resolution, I found 
myself perpetually recurring to the strange 
chest. For the sake of quiet and air, I 
had appropriated the two large back and 
front rooms at the top of the house for 
my bedroom and study, and thus slept 
every night just beneath the white chest. 

Before I had been in the house a 
month, it began to act as a nightmare on 
me, an incubus I could not shake off. I 
was oppressed and depressed by it, in a 
way quite unaccountable. I was puzzled 
at myself; I could not have believed four 
weeks before that I should ever have be- 
come so affected by such contemptible 
restlessness, disquiet, and distrust. These 
feelings at last reached such a pitch that 
I finally changed my bedroom, I would 
not sleep any longer directly underneath 
this accursed mysterious fabric. 

Another month passed, during which, 
more than once, 1 was tempted to go 
secretly on to the roof and look at the 
thing again; there was no harm in that, 
that was not forbidden in the bond, and I 
need hardly say, I saw nothing to provoke 
any new comment. 

About a week after my last visit to the 
roof, a lengthy debate kept me late at the 
House of Commons, and walking home 
for the sake of fresh air, I found the mid- 
summer dawn breaking, as I struck into 
Park Lane. Reaching Oxford Street I 
was startled by observing in the western 
sky a strong light, not due to reflected 
sunrise. At the moment I saw it, a fire- 
engine passed me at full speed, and 
presently the first signs of the commotion 
which a conflagration causes in the streets 
became evident. No man undergoes this 
experience, when he has been away from 





home many hours, and sees the red glare 
rising in the direction of his own house, 
without a pang of anxiety, if not of terror. 
How well-founded was this sensation in 
the present case was made evident ere I 
had walked another two hundred yards; 
yes, merciful powers! it was my house 
that was on fire! 

I can scarcely record what followed; I 
only know that somehow I found myself 
in the midst of the police and firemen. 
That I explained to the superintendent 
who I was, and that under his escort I 
soon ascertained that all the inmates of 
my house, my children, their governess, 
and the servants, were in safety, and 
had been taken in to a neighbour's at 
the rear; that, as soon as I found this 
to be the case, I, accompanied still by the 
superintendent, mounted to the top of an 
adjacent residence, whence the firemen 
were directing the hose upon the flames. 

Once on this vantage point my mind 
reverted to the white chest. Was it still 
there? Yes; the flames, though bursting 
out from all the windows of the upper 
stories, back and front, had not yet done 
more than wrench and crack portions of 
the glass-case. For a time it seemed as if 
this would be the most that might happen. 
The water seemed to be getting the upper 
hand, and as it fell in torrents on the hot 
roof, such clouds of steam were thrown 
up with the smoke as would have com- 
pletely hidden everything from view, but 
that our position had been skilfully se- 
lected, and was well to windward of the 
burning mass. But presently, amidst the 
roar of the flames, there came a dull heavy 
rumble for a moment, and then with a tre- 
mendous crash the roof fell in. With it of 
course went the fragments and framework 
of the glass-case, and the now charred and 
blackened chest itself. I had my eyes 
upon it at the moment, and down it went 
deep into the utter obscurity of the dense 
smoke and steam, which always succeeds 
to this climax of a conflagration. For 
several minutes nothing was to be dis- 
cerned through the overwhelming wreaths 
of black-grey fumes. But presently, 
though the light from the fire had been 
quenched, there began to be visible, by 
the aid of the increasing light of the 
morning, the depths of this pit of 
Acheron. Yet it was not so very deep 
after all, for the fire having originated on 
the second floor, the falling roof had 
only crashed down as yet as far as the 
drawing-room, and there, when my eyes 
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had become accustomed to the spectacle 
of the indescribable débris, I plainly be- 
held, resting slantways across a stubborn 
remnant of wall, what had been the 
White Chest; it was now split and smashed, 
and its contents were revealed. 

Good heavens! what was it that I looked 
down upon? I turned my face away for 
a moment with a shudder, for there, pro- 
trading through the splintered fragments 
of its once creamy-white wooden case, 
was a huge leaden coffin, which in its turn 
melting and bursting with the heat, dis- 
played within the unmistakable form of 
a shrouded corpse! I was in the act of 
drawing my companion’s attention to it 
in horror, when suddenly there flew up 
around it with redoubled fury, such a mass 
of flame and smoke, that it was entirely 
hidden, and soon the fire had so spread 
and burst out again, that the horrible 
spectacle of this unintentional incremation 
was shut from sight, and the house was 
finally burned to the ground ! 


I pass over what immediately followed 
after I had made my way back to the 
friendly abode where the members of my 
family were sheltered. In a few days 
they were snugly settled again in another 
home, fortunately not very much the worse 
for the terrible scare. In due course the 
time arrived for looking into my losses, 
and while I was doing so I received a 
letter from Mr. Gayling, who had come to 
town requesting an interview. I was glad 
of this, for 1 foresaw it must lead to some 
explanation of the strange circumstances 
surrounding the agreement I had signed. 
My curiosity as to the contents of the 
white chest had been rudely satisfied, it 
was true, but what had been the reason 
for placing such an object in such a place ? 
and this I ‘was determined to find out. 
Unexpectedly Mr. Gayling disclosed it to 
me immediately we met. 

“T have asked for this interview, sir,” he 
said abruptly, “because I ama rnined man.” 

“ But,” 1 interposed, “I am told you 
were fully insured.” 

“That has nothing to do with it,” he 
answered ; “no insurance can restore the 
three thousand a year which I lose by 
what has happened. I am simply going 
to tell you certain facts; because, when you 
have heard them, I shall put it to you 
whether you will not, out of your ample 
means, feel that some compensation is due 
to me. The fact is, that it has been during 
your tenancy of my house, and through 





accident, or negligence, on the part of 
someone for whom you are responsible, 
that my ruin bas been brought about.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“Listen, sir,” he went on, “and you 
will: I was brought up to the sea and 
followed it till mid-life, for I was entirely 
dependent on my own earnings. My only 
relative at this time was an old uncle, 
also a sailor, and a most eccentric man, 
as you will presently see. Fifteen years 
ago he suddenly came into a large 
sum of money; I never knew how, but he 
retired and took that house. He had 
only been in it three years when a mortal 
sickness overtook him; he sent for me: 

“«Tom,’ said he, ‘I am dying, and I 
don’t like it; I am terrified, not so much at 
the thought of death, as at the thought of 
burial; a sailor’s grave I would not mind, 
but to be boxed up and thrust into the 
earth, no, Tom, I won’t stand it. I look 
to you to see that it doesn’t happen; 
and I have taken measures to make sure 
that you do see that it doesn’t happen. 
I’ve made my will, Tom, I’ve left you all I 
possess, but on one condition, and it is, 
that you are my heir so long as I am well 
above ground, and no longer—mark the 
words, “well above ground.” Directly I 
am buried, or my remains are allowed to 
mingle with mother-earth, as she is called 
—she was no mother to me, the sea was 
my mother, for I was born at sea—all my 
money, mind, goes straight to the Sea- 
men’s Hospital, every penny of it.’ 

“But whatam Ito do?’ I asked of my 
uncle; ‘how shall I be able to carry out 
such a strange condition? Have you so 
expressed it in your will ?’ 

*** Yes, indeed I have,’ he answered; 
‘and legal and binding you'll find it, as 
expressed in the words, “so long as I am 
well above ground.”’ 

“*But what am I to do with you?’ I 
again asked. 

“*Oh, run me up aloft, masthead me, 
anything you like, but don’t bury me,’ 

“Well,” went on Mr. Gayling, “to 
make a long story short, I found that the 
conditions of the old man’s will were 
binding, and his executors and myself hit 
upon the plan of hoisting the coffin on to 
the roof of his house. Under certain 
conditions we found that it was possible 
for us legally to do this. So I dismissed 
my three servants, employed a country 
undertaker, my old sbip’s carpenter, 
and a foreign glazier, in order that the 
matter should not be talked of in the 
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neighbourhood, and personally saw the 
arrangements carried ont. You can now 
understand my reasons for not having it 
meddled with; yes, sir, and you can now 
understand that the conditions of the will 
must take effect. No sign of the coffin or 
the body even was to be discovered in the 
ruins of that house. I have had a rigid 
search made, to no purpose ; the old gentle- 
man’s remains have been consumed, have 
mingled with mother-earth, and the money 
passes as a matter of course to the Sea- 
men’s Hospital. I have not a penny in 
the world. What can you do for me?” 
It is not necessary for me to say what I 
did for Mr. Gayling, but finding by a visit 
to Doctors’ Commons, and by other evi- 
dence, that his story was substantially 
correct, I felt his case was a hard one, 
certainly a strange one, and I acted, I 
hope, not ungenerously towards him. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. THE LITTLE KEY. 


AtrHoucH Captain Dunstan had ex- 
pressed himself disparagingly and discon- 
tentedly to Sir Wilfrid in relation to 
Bevis, and things in general, he was not 
so ill pleased as he seemed to be. Easy 
circumstances, popularity among his 
neighbours, and the influence of the irre- 
vocable, were all working together to 
render Edward Dunstan a happier man 
than he had ever thought he could be. 
Not that he would have admitted the fact 
in his still recurring hours of gloom, 
when the great house was so terribly 
empty because the figure that he had 
placed there, by the power of a fond 
foolish fancy, was to be forever absent, 
and all the privileges of his present lot 
were lost sight of in the revived pangs 
of his despised love. He would have 
refused to admit in such hours as these 
that he was beginning to enjoy life; but 
the hours became fewer in number, and 
recurred less frequently. When by any 
chance he heard of Laura and her husband, 
Dunstan had a fit of gloom and bitterness, 
but he heard of them seldom. Mr. and 
Mrs. Thornton did not belong to the 
“world ” whose movements are recorded, 
and as yet they happily had no history. 
Dunstan had sometimes wondered whether 
Julia Carmichael really knew or did 





not know anything about the past. She 
had occasionally mentioned her cousin in 
his hearing, and he had told her that he 
was acquainted with her uncle, Lady Rosa 
Chumleigh, and Mrs. Thornton; but 
there had never been the least hint of 
any further knowledge on the part of 
either, and the one indication from which 
Dunstan might have concluded that Julia 
was in her cousin’s confidence did not 
come under his notice. This was the 
fact that Julia talked a good deal about 
Mr. and Mrs. Thornton to Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile and Janet Monroe, when he was 
not present; but as Sir Wilfrid was as 
careful in his avoidance of the subject 
with Dunstan as Julia was, he did not 
make any allusion to what she said. 

Thus, absence and silence were helping 
to heal the wound that was much more 
grievous than might have been supposed, 
considering that the victim of it had 
not one of those strong and deep natures 
which are dowered with the terrible 
faculty of suffering to the end, and with 
the tenacity and persistence that accom- 
pany the gifts of strength and depth. 
But Laura had completely captivated 
Edward Dunstan, as a woman very far 
her superior in all respects might have 
failed to do, by her entire suitability to 
himself. All his life long she would be, in 
his memory and in his fancy, the one 
woman whose presence would have been 
the completion of good to him, and this 
notwithstanding that anger burned within 
him when he dwelt upon the thought of 
her, and many a harsh epithet rose to his 
lips at those times when his sorrow “ woke 
and cried.” 

It was a valuable item in the sum of 
that goodluck which Amabel Ainslie de- 
clared to be written on Captain Dunstan’s 
forehead, that he had won Mrs. Cathcart’s 
liking from the first; for the vicar’s wife 
was a power in the neighbourhood. She 
had been impressed by Amabel’s somewhat 
slighting estimate of Dunstan, and had 
taken pains to observe him for herself, 
after she was obliged, by her cousin's 
very frank declaration of her belief in 
the preoccupation of his affections, to re- 
linquish the notions that the much-desired 
mistress of Bevis might be found at The 
Chantry. The result was that she came to 
rate him more highly than Amabel had 
rated him, and that she formed another hope 
for his future and that of one whom she 
held to be “‘ much too good for any man;” 
though that was a sentiment which Mrs. 
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Cathcart, being a wife—moreover the wife 
of a vicar, and a woman of good sense and 
good taste to boot—with the properest sense 
of the maintenance of masculinesupremacy, 
would not have given utterance to on any 
account. Her own private convictions 
were another affair, and this was one of them. 

Captain Dunstan had speedily become 
a frequent visitor at the vicarage, and 
before very long had confided to Mrs. 
Cathcart his two main difficulties ; the one, 
that he had nct the least notion of “how 
to do good to the poor and that kind of 
thing,” though with the best intentions; 
and the other, that there was some 
mystery about some wishes, or intentions, 
or injunctions, of Mrs. Drummond's, which 
he could not get at, and that the subject 
was evidently embarrassing to Miss Monroe. 
From the first of these difficulties Mrs. 
Cathcart undertook to extricate him; 
not, indeed, by the ready expedient of 
becoming his almoner, but by undertaking 
to teach him what so many live and die 
without learning—the truth respecting the 
lives and the needs of the poor. To the 
second she could bring no solution. 

The hearty admiration with which 
Captain Dunstan spoke of Janet was the 
first means by which he had secured himself 
a place in Mrs. Cathcart’s favour, and, as 
he had not failed to perceive the interest of 
the topic for her, he had recurred to it in 
his amiable way on the next opportunity. 
The peculiar circumstances justified a good 
deal of curiosity on his part, and warranted 
a good deal of gratification of it on that of 
Mrs. Cathcart; and as Dunstan went to 
and fro between Bevis and Bury House, 
and made a point of bringing news of 
Sir Wilfrid and their common friends to 
the vicarage almost daily, there arose in 
Mrs. Cathcart’s mind the hope that he 
was learning to appreciate Janet as much 
as it was in him to appreciate her, and 
that Amabel’s notion might be un- 
founded. She had no idea whether 
Janet was favourably impressed by Captain 
Dunstan, and she felt certain that Janet 
would be very hard to win; but supposing 
he were really to try, would not all the 
probabilities be in favour of his success ? 

In Janet’s case there was no former 
feeling to be outlived, no disappointment 
or treachery to be recovered from: there 
was the noblest and purest heart that ever 
a man could hope to win to be won, if it 
was in Dunstan to do it; and if ever there 
was a fair field surely he had it. Mrs. 


Cathcart could look back at the years | 





during which she knew Janet without 
finding in her memory of their events 
the slightest indication that she had 
ever even fancied herself attracted by 
any man. “Not that it would ever be 
‘fancy’ with her,” said Mrs. Cathcart, in 
her thoughts; “she is too earnest, too 
innocent, and too reverent-minded for 
‘fancy’ where love and marriage might be 
concerned. If he is wise enough to mean 
it, he may be fortunate enough to make 
her love him.” 

Mrs. Cathcart was not likely quite to 
overlook the existence of the other side to 
any question, however deeply she might 
be interested in the one side of it. She 
went nearest to doing so, in the present 
instance, when she made up her mind that 
either Amabel was mistaken, or Danstan’s 
former love had been in some way a 
failure—a supposition for which she had 
not a scrap of evidence—and, by way of 
compensation, she thought very seriously 
about the value of time and opportunity 
in the possible working out of her wishes. 
Dunstan was but newly come to his 
kingdom; he had not yet been competed 
for after the fashion in which, even in 
country places which call themselves quiet 
and respectable, young men who are 
notoriously good matches are competed 
for, and the disproportion between his 
worldly position and that of Janet could 
hardly fail to be impressed upon him with 
deterrent effect, if, supposing him to be 
“ thinking of ” her at all, he did not make 
up his mind quickly, and put the matter 
out of the reach of argument, innuendo, 
or ambitious promptings. Mrs. Cathcart 
had observed with great satisfaction that 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile’s return to Bevis had not 
led to a discontinuance of Dunstan’s visits 
to BuryHouse; and when Janet went on the 
promised visit to The Chantry, and Amabel 
informed her cousin that the two gentle- 
men from Bevis had presented themselves 
there within a few hours after Janet’s 
arrival, Mrs. Cathcart thought things were 
looking promising indeed. Altogether the 
lady of the vicarage was in good spirits, 
her desire that Amabel and Janet might 
become good friends had been so com- 
pletely realised that she felt emboldened 
for a higher flight of hope. 

A few days had elapsed since Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile’s departure from Bevis; 
the weather was so dismally wet and cold 
that not even Amabel would brave the 
elements, and drive over from The Chantry 
to the vicarage, so that Mrs, Cathcart had 
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not seen her or Janet. She had, however, 
had a note from Amabel—to the effect: that 
they were all weather-bound, that Janet 
had been anything but well, and that she 
herself was almost reduced to wishing 
herself back at Bombay—and was sitting 
by the fire in the library, the note on her 
lap, and her thoughts travelling in the 
direction already indicated, when Captain 
Danstan was announced. 

“ How good of you to come and cheer 
me up this horrid day,” said Mrs. Cathcart, 
who had perceived, with her first glance 
at Dunstan, that there was some purpose 
more than ordinary in his visit; “the rain 
has beaten even Miss Ainslie.” 

“T am glad of it; I was afraid I should 
not find youalone. Rather an odd thing 
has happened. You remember about the 
letter that Mrs. Drummond left, to be 
forwarded to me after her death, and 
which did not reach me?” 

“ Yes, I remember.” 

“Tt has reached me at last. In a 
very strange way—through Esdaile.” 

; How in the world did he come to have 
it ” 

“ Youshall hear.” This is what Donstan 
read from Sir Wilfrid’s letter : 

“T fancy the enclosed must be the 
missing letter which the lawyer was so 
positive he had forwarded to you. How 
it came to be among my papers I cannot 
understand. I found it only a few minutes 
since, in searching among a lot of things 
I had brought back from Ceylon for a 
paper which Sandilands wants. I hope it 
is Mrs. Drummond’s letter; it will be a 
satisfaction, if so, to you and to Miss 
Monroe.” 

“Then there’s something about himself. 
But the fact is, the enclosure is the 
missing letter.” 

“How very strange! How relieved 
Janet will be! How glad you must be. 
You have been very anxious for some 
knowledge of Mrs. Drummond’s wishes.” 

“Yes,” said Danstan, but with em- 
barrassment ; “ only this is a curious thing, 
so very unlike what I remember and 
should have expected of Mrs. Drummond. 
The letter is marked ‘Private,’ but the 
circumstances are so different from those 
under which she expected it would reach 
me that I think I am justified in asking 
you to read it. You are the only friend 
I have here, and you know more about 
her than Ido. If I had had this letter at 
the right time I should have kept it to 
myself, of course, but——” 





Danstan did not finish his sentence, 
and Mrs. Cathcart, though fall of curiosity, 
both natural and blameless, did not help 
him by a word. 

“ Will you read it, and advise me?” he 
asked at length, and placed in her hands 
the message from the dead. 

Carefally and distinctly written, in 
small close characters, and bearing date 
three months previous to that of her death, 
Mrs. Drummond’s last words to the 
inheritor of her fortune were as follows: 

“You will receive, together with the 
communication I am about to make to 
you, an announcement which will be 
unexpected, and welcome ; that of your 
inheritance of the whole of your honoured 
uncle’s property. I have decided upon 
making you my sole heir. It is not 
my intention to enter here upon the 
motives which have actuated me in taking 
this course; if you ever discover them, it 
will be under circumstances of still greater 
interest and value to yourself. I only 
think it necessary to say that they are not 
in any way connected with any views 
entertained or wishes expressed by Admiral 
Drummond. I act entirely by my free 
will, and from considerations which do 


not arise from the occurrences or relations ; 


of the past. 

“You will be very glad to come into 
possession of Bevis, and you may perhaps 
feel an impulse of gratitude towards my 
memory, although you have never liked 
me, and I have never liked you. I am 
quite willing to acknowledge, writing, as 
I am, words which you will not read until 
I shall have passed out of the sphere of 
human judgment, that this was more my 
fault than yours. You area young man 
of the modern pattern, and that pattern is 
not to my taste; you are quite unlike your 
uncle whom I loved, honoured, respected, 
and obeyed, and I would have had you 
like him. When I have said that I have 
said all, and I confess to a prejudice, 
which I record here, only because I think 
it right to acknowledge also that I do not 
believe you will make a bad use of the 
fortune that in your uncle’s hands did 
good to many. I leave no charges on the 
estate that will be yours when you read 
these lines, I hamper your action in 
nothing, but I am about to express a few 
wishes, which I believe you will observe. 

“There is in the world I am shortly to 
leave one person whom I love, and for 
whose future I am solicitous—my com- 
panion, Janet Monroe. She has been the 
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best, the dearest, the most patient of 
friends to me, and she will be nearly 
friendless when you read this. I have 
made a small provision for her, all that 
she could by any means be induced to 
accept, and derived from funds originally 
my own; not belonging to the estate, or 
even to the ready-money bequeathed to 
me by your uncle; so that in future she 
shall not be obliged to assume a position 
of dependence in anyone’s house. This, 
however, does not alter the fact that she 
will be almost alone in the world, and that 
her old home, in which she had been as a 
daughter to me, must pass away from her. 
I therefore ask you, as the one only 
manner in which you can afford to your- 
self any proof that you entertain gratitude 
towards me, or kindly memory of one 
who might have been kinder to you, and 
feels that strongly now, to befriend Janet 
Monroe, to place yourself ir communication 
with herimmediately on receiving this letter, 
and another communication which will 
accompany it, to consult her wishes with 
respect to her removal from Bevis. And, 
in conclusion—and this you may perhaps 
find an irksome condition—I wish you to 
reside uninterruptedly at Bevis for three 
months after the estate shall have come 
into your hands. 

“T have little to add to this, except one 
injunction, which may seem to you a very 
fanciful one, but which in due time will 
explain itself. I beg your close heed to it. 
You will be handed by Janet Monroe, 
when you see her for the first time after 
your arrival at Bevis,a key. She knows 
nothing of the receptacle it belongs to, 
and it is my wish that you shall make no 
reference to it. In the old bureau that 
stands between the windows in my room 
there is a range of pigeon-holes, with a 
square space shut in by a little door in the 
centre ; the key I allude to.unlocks that 
door. When you have been three months 
at Bevis, if in all other respects you have 
carried out my wishes, if you have made 
a friend of Janet Monroe, if you have won 
her confidence and esteem, then, and 
in that case only, I wish you to open the 
sealed packet that I have placed in the 
bureau as above described. If for any 
reason you have not done these things, 
you will not break the seals of the packet, 
but destroy it unopened. I enjoin on 
you also, in the case of your having con- 
tracted any engagement, or intending 
to contract any engagement to marry, to 
destroy the sealed packet unopened, im- 





mediately on your arrival at Bevis. The 
matter which I intend to be made known 
to you under the circumstances I have 
explained, is not one which I would wish to 
be known to any but you, and to you only 
as the possessor of Bevis. 

“T have no more to say, except that I 
hope you will so live where your uncle 
left the good repute of the just to keep his 
memory green, that it may seem to all who 
know you, and remember him, that I have 
done right. Marcaret Drummonp.” 

Dunstan observed Mrs. Cathcart atten- 
tively while she read this letter, and saw 
that her surprise was extreme. 

“ Did you find the sealed packet there ?” 
was her first utterance, as she reperused 
the closing sentences. 

“Yes. I had never even been in the 
room until to-day. The admiral’s corridor, 
as they call it, is shut up in general, but 
I made it a visit after I had read the letter, 
and found the room just as I remembered 
it, with the burean between the windows, 
and in the bureau the packet, done up in 
parchment, and addressed to me.” 

“You left it there ? ” 

“ Naturally ; the time is not up, even if 
I had a right to break the seals, according 
to the conditions of this strange letter. 
It is very frank, is it not?” 

“Very, and characteristic of the writer. 
It is a pity you and she were not better 
friends. The upsetting of all Mrs. Drum- 
mond’s plans by the accident that her 
letter did not reach you is strange; but 
I think circumstances have fulfilled them 
almost as fully as intent could have done. 
You have resided at Bevis uninterruptedly 
since your return to England. You have 
seen a great deal of Janet, and I think I 
may safely add that, withontany prompting, 
you and she are good friends.” 

“Yes, yes, you may, indeed,” said 
Dunstan. ‘ Who could fail to appreciate 
Miss Monroe? Still, I wish I had known; 
many things might have been done which 
she would have liked.” 

“T think not, really. No, there is 
nothing to regret, no harm has been done, 
except that you have had some unnecessary 
uneasiness. All has been just as Mrs. Drum- 
mond would have wished it to be, and when 
the time comes you will be entitled to break 
the seals of this mysterious and tantalising 
parcel, of which Janet is to know nothing; 
and indeed,” added Mrs. Cathcart, “ now 
that I consider the letter carefully, I see 
no one but yourself was to know anything 
of it. Captain Dunstan, I ought not to 
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have seen this, you ought not to have; “I don’t know. I don’t think he is; 
given it to me to read.” | there is something wrong with him. His 
“I know—I am afraid—I believe I| letter is very short; and there’s nothing 
ought not, but I wanted advice so much. | in it; except a refusal to join me in a 
There was no use in telling you about one | little trip abroad, and a hint that he may 
part of the letter, and not telling you about | possibly go out again to look after his 











the other. And neither of us is any the wiser, | 
you know, about the matter which I am to 
keep to myself. I shall do so, of course.” 

“Of course,” assented Mrs. Cathcart, | 
with renunciation almost noble. 

“I suppose I may claim—and that is| 
the chief thing I came to ask you—to| 
have fulfilled the conditions unconsciously, | 
and may examine this packet when the 
time comes. What do you think ?” 

“T can form an opinion of only one side | 
of the conditions,” said Mrs. Cathcart, | 
with the utmost innocence of manner, and | 
the slyest purpose ; “I don’t know whether | 
you are engaged, or have any notion of | 
being engaged to marry anyone.” 

“Of course I’m not! Asif you would 
not know if I were! But”—he was, 
evidently in a hurry to get away from the 
subject—“ ought I, or ought I not, to say 
anything to Miss Monroe aboutthisletter?” | 

“The safest conclusion, I think,” said | 
Mrs. Cathcart, “is to abide by Mrs. Drum- | 
mond's intention so far as you can. It has | 
been frustrated to a certain extent by cir- | 
cumstances; but stop there. She meant 
that letter for yourself only, let itbe so. I, 
will not mention its existence, Janet will | 
probably not refer again to its supposed | 
loss, and if Sir Wilfrid Esdaile asks any | 
questions, it is easy to say it is a letter of | 
instructions.” 

* Esdaile will only want to know whether | 
it throws any light on Mrs. Drummond’s | 
motive for leaving Bevis to me; and I | 
may safely say it does not. However, if | 
you are clear that I had better say nothing | 
to Miss Monroe, I will not do so. I am | 
going to dine at The Chantry, and felt I | 
must see you first.” 

“T am quite clear about it. 
you come to Bevis?” 

“Ah! You want to count up the three | 
months! So do I; that old bureau has | 
got a kind of Bluebeard’s chamber fasci- | 
nation for me; on the 10th of January I | 
shall have been three months at Bevis. In | 
three weeks I shall know all about it.” | 

“Don’t tantalise me,” said Mrs. Cath- | 
cart, ‘as I am to know no more. But! 
tell me about Sir Wilfrid. He is quite 
well, I hope?” 


When did | 


‘ 


plantation in Ceylon.” 
“What a restless being he must be!” 
“He isn’t generally. However, it’s just as 
well he is not inclined for the Riviera, as I 


| shouldn’t think of leaving Bevis just now.” 


Captain Dunstan took his departure, 
and Mrs. Cathcart continued te sit by 
the fireside, looking absently into the red 
coal caverns, as if she were reading for- 
tunes there. Her thoughts took many 
forms, but they recurred more than once 
to this. 

“Her motive a mystery! It is as clear 
as daylight. But why, loving Janet as 
she did, and distinctly not liking him, she 
should lay such an unmistakable plan, by 
throwing him in her way, and keeping 
him out of other people’s, to marry her to 
him, I cannot understand. Why did she 
not make the match in her lifetime, if she 
wanted to make it? Why is he so blind, 
so dull, to the meaning of it all?” 

It seemed as though the hope that Mrs. 
Cathcart had been cherishing ought to 
have been strengthened by the dis- 
closure that had been made to her; but 
it was not. At the end of her reverie 
she had but two conclusions distinctly 
before her—the one, that Dunstan was 
not in love with Janet; the other, that 
he would be certain to find some excuse 


for imparting to herself the knowledge 


which he was to obtain on the 10th of 
January. 
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‘TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S BAY. 
CHAPTER I.—IN ROUSDON BAY. 


THERE are not in England many places 
more beautiful than Lyme Regis, where 
my childhood was spent. You have long 
hill-slopes, covered with orchards and 
hanging woods; you have broad valleys, in 
which are peaceful hamlets and yellowcorn- 
fields; you have open spaces on windy hill- 
tops, where tall thistles are crowned with 
winged balls of feathered spray, ready to be 
blown to*the four corners of the earth by 
the carrier winds; you have chalk downs 
with bare turf, and here and there a 
bright trout stream, where you may 
see the quick-eyed water-rat, or even 
catch a glimpse of an otter; you have 
straight and sturdy cliffs, looking out upon 
the waste of waters; you have here and 
there a little port with its little town; 
and you have, as the towering glory and 
splendour of the whole, the Undercliff, 
with its bracken fields and grassy knolls 
heaped one above the other, backed by the 
crags and faced by the sea, telling of 
fallen rocks and undermining waves. 

My rame, when I was a child and 
ran wild among these wonders, learning 
every day to feel their beauty more, was 
Pleasance Noel. There are plenty of 
Noels in Dorsetshire, but none of my kin 
in Lyme. I don’t know how I came to be 
born there, nor do I know anything about 
my mother, who died when I was born; 
nor much about my father, who was a 
ship-carpenter. I was born, I believe, in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and 





eighty-seven. I never had a birthday, be- 
cause no one cared to remember such an 
insignificant circumstance as the birth of 
a sailor’s child. My father went down in 
’eighty-nine, on board the Invincible, which 
foundered in a heavy gale off Jamaica, with 
all hands except two or three. 

Dan Gulliver came to my help, being 
always the most kind-hearted of men, and, 
besides, a friend of my father’s. He lived 
at Rousdon, which is three miles and a 
half from Lyme, and was at that time a 
widower with two boys living, two or three 
years older than myself. 

There are a good many Gullivers in 
Dorsetshire, as well as Noels. When I 
first read Gulliver’s Travels, it was the 
more real to me, because I was sure that 
the honest captain must have come from 
my part of the country, and I was equally 
sure that in appearance he greatly re- 
sembled Dan. 

Nobody, except his sons, ever called him 
anything else but Dan. Not Mr. Gulliver, 
or Daniel Gulliver, but plain Dan. As 
early as I can remember him he had 
hair. He was a manof middle height and 
strong build, with immense hands; he had 
a face covered all over with crowsfoot 
wrinkles, and it had the kindliest and 
gentlest expression that can dwell upon 
human countenance; his light-blue eyes 
rested upon one when he spoke, as if he 
loved to look upon his friend; he was as 
incapable of thinking or speaking evil as 
of doing it. He was everybody’s friend. I 
suppose he knew very little of evil, living 
as he did upon his seaboard farm, as 
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picious of danger as did those poor men 
of Laish, who dwelt “after the manner of 
the Zidonians, quiet and secure.” 

His estate consisted of a patrimonial 
ten-acre slip, lying chiefly along the cliff. 
It was a poor piece of land, which grew 
scanty crops, hardly worth the trouble of 
cultivation, but it gave occupation to the 
two boys, Job and Jephthah, and to the 
one farm-labourer whom we employed, 
Isaac Agus. Dan himself looked after 
the boats, of course. If the land was 
poor, the farmhouse and yards showed 
every sign of prosperity. There were pigs 
which grunted in the sties or roamed about 
the yard, grubbing among roots with 
philanthropic resolve to waste no time 
in becoming good pork ; fowls which laid 
eggs and chuckled over them; ducks 
which drove broods of little soft yellow 
balls, which might have been cocoons had 
they not been live things, into the pond; 
geese, on the waste land, which cackled 
to each other encouragement to get fat 
come Michaelmas; and there were the 
most generous of cows in the matter of 
milk. The dairy, where Mrs. Agus and I 
made butter, was always full of cream and 
milk. 

The twin boys, Job and Jephthah, were, 
like their father, of middle height, with 
broad shoulders and big hands; they were 
as exactly like each other as a pair of 
Chinamen, but when you came to live in 
the house, you learned gradually to dis- 
tinguish certain little differences not ap- 
parent to strangers. Outside the farm 
no one knew Jephthah from Job, and 
addressed either at random as Job or 
Jephthah. They had blue eyes, like their 
father, light-brown hair, and a gentle way, 
which they inherited. But they exag- 
gerated the paternal characteristics. His 
gentleness became, with them, slowness; 
his taciturnity became absolute dumbness. 

The most frequent visitor was Joshua 
Meech, Dan’s nephew. He was a miller 
at Up Lyme. When I was sixteen he 
must have been about six-and-twenty— 
some seven years older than the boys. 
He, too, was strongly built and well-pro- 
portioned, but he had the other Dorset- 
shire face—not that of the Gaullivers. 
Everybody knows that there are two faces 
in Dorsetshire—that with blue eyes, brown 
hair, and a round face; and that with dark 
hair, and dark eyes, and an oval face; 
sometimes very beautiful, but sometimes 
forbidding and harsh. Joshua’s face had 


remote from the world and as little sus- 





the latter character. His eyes were too 
close together; his expression was threaten- 
ing; his chin too long and square; his 
manner was imperative. He was a master- 
ful man, a man who always got what he 
wanted; if he desired a thing, he said he 
should have it, and he got it. The history 
that follows, however, is that of a thing 
which he desired vehemently, and did not 
get. Another visitor, and the only other 
friend of the family, was the rector of 
Rousdon, the Reverend Benjamin Burden. 

Rousdon parish contained a population of 
eleven souls, six of whom came from Rous- 
don Farm. Its yearly value was thirty-five 
pounds. There was also a house with a bit 
of glebe-land. The house was a cottage; 
the glebe-land was a garden cultivated by 
the rector himself. Ho had an orchard, the 
apples of which he sold for cider; a fruit 
and vegetable garden; two or three pigs; 
some fowls; and sometimes, the gift of his 
churchwarden, some ducks. He was a 
bachelor, and lived entirely alone in his 
cottage. His church was a barn with a 
thatched roof, kept from falling down by 
Dan and the boys. The old pews were 
worm-eaten ; the pulpit was tottering; the 
broken windows were repaired with oiled 
paper; the covers were dropping off the 
church-bible and prayer-book ; his surplice 
was in rags; there was no church-plate ; 
and the one weekly service was a duet 
between himself and Dan, who was at 
once his clerk and his churghwarden. 
The old rector wore a wig on Sundays; 
on other days he tied up his head in a 
handkerchief; he never forgot his cloth, 
or went without a cassock, though that 
garment was in rags; he had the dignity 
of his profession, though he had for- 
gotten all his learning; had ceased to take 
any delight in books, and was nothing 
but a gardener, a rustic, and a peasant- 
priest. 

Our house, at the back of which lay the 
farmyard, was a good-sized six-roomed 
hotise, with a thatched roof. The windows 
in the front looked out upon Rousdon Bay, 
which lay about. eighty feet below us. 
They opened on hinges, and the small 
panes, many of which were bulls’-eyed, 
were set in heavy leaden frames. There 
was a great porch, beside which flourished 
the finest fuchsia-tree—ton feet high and 
ten feet across—that ever was seen. There 
was a sloping garden in front, where I 
grew beans, peas, and cabbages, with all 
kinds of simple flowers. We were quite 
rich people. When the distress was deep 
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all over the country we felt none. We 
lived comfortably ; there was no pinching, 
no talk of economies. I was well-dressed 
and well cared for; the boys had all they 
wanted. 

To be sure, in those days, the ideas of a 
farmer as to plenty were simple. We 
never had any holiday or any change. 
The boys got a little teaching, as I did, 
from the rector. We had no newspapers 
and very few books; few country-people 
could read; there were no conveniences 
for travel ; things were rough; men were 
rough; fighting was common; we were 
inconceivably ignorant; we did not look 
or hope fomany change—except for peace. 
That was what we wanted. I suppose 
the people of that generation ought 
to have been unhappy, feeling ‘them- 
selves so greatly at a disadvantage com- 
pared with their grandchildren, who 
would certainly have gas, railways, 
chloroform, electric light, cheap news- 
papers, all sorts of things. But somehow 
they were not unhappy. They were just 
as happy, in fact, as people are now, except 
for the wickedness of war, the ambition 
of kings, and the injustice of man. And 
these are things which seem destined ever 
to plague, vex, and trouble the world. 

Now, the most remarkable thing con- 
cerning Dan, his two sons, and Joshua 
Meech his nephew, was that their hands 
were always brown withtar. There was, 
besides, a smell of things connected with 
boats always lingering about the house; 
and though fishing-neis were constantly 
spread over the garden or on the beach, 
there was very little fishing done. 

Dan, farmer though he was, dressed 
habitually as a boatman. On Sundays, 
in the summer, he wore white ducks, 
a blue jacket with brass buttons, and 
a straw hat, just as if he were a navy 
man. On other days, he wore great 
boots, a simple blue shirt, and a tar- 
paulin. Down in the bay there were three 
boats. One of these was a safe, heavy- 
built fishing-smack. Dan called her the 
Chace Mary. It was a good many years 
before I learned to recognise in this name 
the French chasse-marée. Dan picked her 
up one night abandoned in the Channel— 
his experience decided her origin and her 
name. The boys and Joshua used now 
and then to go out fishing in her, bringing 
home in the morning a rich cargo of bright 
and beautiful fish, We kept the best for 
ourselves, and the rector never failed to 
come for his .tithe of John Dory, bass, 


hake, pilchards, or mackerel. The rest 
went to Lyme to be sold. 

The boat which lay beside the Chace 
Mary was of very different build. She 
would be called now, though her lines 
would no longer find favour, a fifteen-ton 
yacht, sloop-rigged. I do not know where 
Dan bought her; she was long and narrow; 
she was decked; she carried any amount 
of canvas; and she was, as Dan often 
boasted, the very fastest boat in the 
Channel. She was called the Dancing 
Polly. Hauled up on the beach was a 
little dingy, gay with bright paint, and 
provided with a neat Ingsail and a spritsail 
and a pair of sculls. She belonged to me, 
but was, of course, always at the service 
of the Firm. 

For, not to delay any longer a confes- 
sion which must sooner or later be made, 
we were all of us smugglers by trade, and 
farmers by pretence. The ten acres of 
barren cliff land could never have kept us 
all during those hard times, even in a poor 
way. We were a gang of smugglers. 
Dan was the head of the firm, by heredi- 
tary succession. His two boys were part- 
ners by the same right. Joshua Meech was 
a partner by grace and free gift of Dan. 
I, Pleasance Noel, was an accomplice, 
aider, and abettor. 

In the reign of George the Third it 
was as impossible to make people believe 
that smuggling was wrong as to make 
a rustic believe in the wickedness of 
knocking over a hare in a field. To evade 
the duty was meritorious. Then there was 
the romance about the trade: perils sur- 
rounded it on every side; across the water 
you might be caught by the French 
authorities, and kept in prison, or even 
shot as a spy; or you might be picked up 
by a French privateer; or you might be 
cut out by a revenue cutter; or you might 
be arrested while landing your cargo. 
These things were considered and went to 
make a daring smuggler a sort of hero. 
Lastly, all the country-side stood in with 
him. It was he who brought over the best 
French brandy, packages of lace, boxes of 
gloves or of perfumes; he was the provider 
of otherwise unattainable luxuries ; he was 
a public benefactor. In no country inn 
could you get such spirits as came out of the 
illicit kegs; when a laudlord had any he 
would whisper its recommendation to a 
guest; the squires boughtit, the magistrates 
bought it, the very revenue officers bought 
it, the clergy bought it: no one was too 
good, too highly placed, too scrupulous to 
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buy it. A fine and flattering perfume of 
universal gratitude perpetually soothed 
the soul of Dan Gulliver; the sense of an 
heroic reputation added dignity to a life 
which, if spent only on the farm, would 
have been certainly monotonous, and pro- 
bably ignoble. 

Gratitude among the people naturally 
took the shape of complicity. It sometimes 
happened that Dan’s carts—those innocent 
carts laden with poultry, vegetables, or fish, 
which Job or Jephthah drove into Lyme— 
were stopped and searched. One would 
think that Dan was regularly warned, 
because nothing was ever found in them. 
If the revenue cutter chanced to look in 
at Rousdon Bay, the Dancing Polly was 
lying at anchor, without the least sign of an 
intended run, and Dan would be caulking 
the Chace Mary, or mending fishing-nets, 
or painting the dingy, with grave face 
and a twinkle in his eye. 

With a fast boat like the Dancing 
Polly, with four such handy boatmen 
as the crew who manned her, the chief 
danger was that of landing the cargo. 
It was desirable to know, before the ran, 
where the revenue cutter was; this infor- 
mation was got by myself, or by one of 
the boys, from the boatmen of the Cove at 
Lyme, or from the fishermen of Beer. 
She might have been heard of at Wey- 
mouth, or she might be lying in Bridport. 
Once, when we thought she was away up 
the Solent, she came out of Lulworth 
Cove, and chased Dan for three long days, 
so that he only got away, without throw- 
ing his cargo overboard, by the swiftness 
of his heels and the providential interposi- 
tion of a fog. We had to get news from 
Weymouth, from Swanage, Poole, Lyming- 
ton, and Yarmouth, in the west ; asfromBeer, 
Sidmouth, Ladram Bay, and Dartmouth. 
The revenue cutter once ascertained to be 
out of the way, there was little or no 
danger of interference from any of the 
shore-going folk. 

When all seemed safe as regards the 
excise, and a run was resolved on, it was 
brave to see the little craft, with Dan at 
the “hellum,” Job and Jephthah in the 
bows, ard Joshua ’midships, beating her 
way out of the little narrow bay, straight 
out into the blackness beyond—for Dan 
never started except at night, and when 
there was a moonless sky. I would 
stand on the beach, the wind blowing my 
hair about and the spray flying into my 
face, to get the last sight of the gallant 
boat. Then I would go home and stay 





there, quite alone, till they returned, in a 
couple of days or so, laden with the brandy 
in kegs. I never had any fear for them. 
Dan knew every inch of the French and 
English coasts; he could steer blindfold; 
he could find Rousdon Bay in the blackest 
night; he was not afraid, in his tight little 
craft, of any reasonable weather, provided 
only that when he landed there were no 
revenue men waiting to capture the hero 
of a hundred runs. 

Dan was always a sailor, in manner and 
dress. Job and Jephthah played two parts. 
When they wore corduroys and a smock 
they were farm-labourers, and slouched in 
their gait, lifting their feet*heavily and 
swinging their shoulders, as those do who 
go much upon clay; when they were on 
board they were dressed like boatmen and 
they rolled like sailors. Joshua, on the 
other hand, played three parts. Asa miller 
he had the reputation of being grasping 
and greedy of gain, but honest in his 
dealings. In this capacity he was always 
floury, like his men, and had it not been 
for the tar upon his fingers, you would 
say he had never smelt salt water. Asa 
sailor he was as daring as Dan, and almost 
as skilful. But he had a third character, 
which he reserved for Saturday evening 
and Sunday. Then he dressed himself in 
a black coat, and became a Primitive Me- 
thody ; one of a certain very small body 
so styled by themselves, who met in a 
chapel about twelve feet square, and took 
turns to preach and pray. His methodism 
has ncthing to do with my story, except 
to show the masterful character of the 
man. He would be a leader; he wanted 
people to think as he told them, and he 
could only do this in a dissenting chapel. 
Dan, who accepted the authority of the Rev. 
Mr. Burden, and the Church, was, in his 
way, as religious as he was honest. There 
is nothing, he frequently argued, against 
smuggling, either in Bible or Prayer-book. 

It was among these people that I spent 
the first seventeen years of my life. Such 
education as I had was given me by the 
rector at odd moments. I could read, but 
had few books, and those I knew by heart. 
They were Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Robinson Crusoe, and one or two more. 
Writing I learned by slow degrees: my 
spelling has never, 1 own, been correct, 
nor can I understand the fuss which is 
made about that accomplishment. If the 
writer’s meaning is clear, why object to 
the omission or the addition of a letter or 
twoP There was little encouragement io 
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literature in Rousdon Farm. Job and 
Jephthah had learned, like myself, to read 
and write, but as they never practised 
either art, and supplemented memory only 
by chalk-marks on the cart, I suspect 
they had forgotten both. Dan regarded 
writing as useful for commercial purposes, 
and reading on the Sunday as an aid to 
devotion. In respect to other uses, there 
were instances which he had heard of 
where a passion for books actually led the 
victim, by imperceptible degrees, to the 
gallows. Certainly in those years there 
were many roads to that dismal tree. 

I did not read much, my duties at home 
were soon got through, and the rest of my 
time I spent upon the water, alone or with 
Dan, and on the Undercliff. In the even- 
ing there was sewing. But all day long, 
and all the year round, rain or sunshine, 
I was in the open air, gathering flowers in 
the Holmbush fields, climbing among the 
bracken under the Pinhay cliffs, singing all 
alone in the woods upon the hill-sides, out 
upon the sea in the dingy, or, in summer, 
bathing and swimming where the rocks 
would have hidden me from casual eyes if 
any had ever chanced to pass that way. 
It was a lonely piace, facing a lonely sea; 
few ships ever sailed across that great bay 
save the heavy craft which brought coal 
from Wales, or the coasters which traded 
from port to port, or the fishing: craft from 
Lymeand Beer. I had the sea all to myself 
when I put out in the dingy, ran up the 
little sail, and sat in the stern, tiller in one 
hand and sheet in the other, while the 
boat slipped through the short crisp 
waves with a murmurous whish, leaving 
its little white track behind, while my 
fancy ran riot, and I had visions, such as 
come to the young and innocent, of a 
golden and impossible future, lying among 
figures indistinct and misty. 

Sometimes I went with Dan to Lyme, 
where one could buy things, and see the 
shops in the street and the ships in the 
Cove. On Sunday evenings, in summer, 
one could sometimes go to Lyme church, 
which was surely the most remarkable and 
delightfal church in the whole of England. 
To begin with, it was a church built ona 
staircase. You climbed up some of the 
steps and you were in the churchyard. 
More steps brought you to the porch, 
which was long and deep ; at the end of it 
more steps again brought you to the line 
of the nave; halfway up the nave a short 
flight of steps took you to a higher level 
under the pulpit and reading-desk; a last 


climb landed you on the level of the 
chancel. I believe there were additional 
steps to the altar. This gradual rising of 
tier above tier produced a remarkable 
effect, especially if, as I did, you sat in 
one of the galleries. Wherever they could 
have a gallery they had one; here one and 
there one; sticking them between pillars, 
so as to produce a general result, which, 
to the ignorant eye of a girl, was grand 
and delightful. One of the galleries was 
beautifully decorated with a death’s-head 
and bones, and an appropriate text. And 
they sang hymns. They were taken very 
slowly, but they were sung to real tunes, 
which one could carry away and sing at 
the top of one’s voice far out to sea in the 
little boat. The hymns were set to the 
music of a band consisting chiefly of 
stringed instruments, tuned stealthily 
between the different parts of the service. 
This was all the music, and these were all 
the tunes, which I heard as a child. 

During the whole of my childhood, and 
for a good many years afterwards, the talk 
was all of war. For five-and-twenty years 
England was fighting. On the south 
coast the war might at any moment 
become more than a rumour; there was 
no reason why a French privateer should 
not cross over, and do what mischief she 
could. Every day, before breakfast, we 
all solemnly looked out to sea—Dan with 
his glass—to see if an enemy was hovering 
over the coast, and once we saw a naval 
action. The Frenchman was a privateer ; 
the Englishman a brig-of-war carrying 
twelve guns. They ran side by side for 
awhile, firing incessantly, the Englishman 
gradually reducing the distance. At last 
they came to close quarters, and our men 
boarded her. Oh whatasight! It was too 
far off for us to see the horrors of battle, the 
dead and wounded; but we could make 
out, when the smoke cleared away, that the 
Union Jack was run up where the French 
flag had been flying, and Dan solemnly, 
with tears in his eyes, thanked the God of 
Victory. It was a brave and gallant action ; 
they made the commander of the brig a 
first-lientenant for it; then they sent him 
out to Jamaica, where they forgot him 
altogether, although he did plenty of other 
things quite as good. This was the way 
they often treated our brave sailors. Thirty 
years afterwards he came home, still a 
first-lieutenant, and bald, by reason of the 
many men who had climbed up over his 
head. 

Heavens! how brave our men were, 
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and what fights they fought! They cut 
out French ships under the guns of their 
own batteries. They engaged vessels 
double their own weight; whenever they 
saw an enemy’s ship they attacked her. 
The papers were full of naval actions, 
which were always victories. I never saw 
the papers, but I heard the news whenever 
Dan came back from Lyme. Buaonaparte 
was going to invade England, and made 


Bat this talk came afterwards. 

When I met them in the path, as I 
finished my run down the slope, I stopped 
short, shame-faced, being unused to the 
sight of strangers. 

“Pleasance,” said Dan, “this young 
gentleman is coming to stay awhile at the 
farm ; can you help to amuse him, think 
your” 

“T assure Miss Gulliver,” said the 
gentleman, taking off his hat to me, “ that 


———¢ 


enormous preparations ; the whole country 
took up arms, young and old; the war- 
fever possessed the British bulldog. There 
was no fear in our hearts, nor any hesita- 
tion. Looking back upon that time, I 
can only feel that surely none other than 
the hand of Gop was upon us; how else 
could we, fighting against such odds as 


I shall give as little trouble as possible.” 

“The boys,” said Dan, “can sleep at 
the cottage. Do’ee now, Pleasance.” 

This was the old man’s way. I was to 
seem the mistress, who ought to have been 
the servant. 

I turned, and led the way to the honse 











never any other nation encountered, have 
fought so bravely, and finished the struggle 
with so much honour ? 


CHAPTER II. LOVE THE UNCONQUERED. 


I nave always kept asa holyday the 14th 
of August in every year since the year 
1803. Itis sacred tome for two memories 


saw my own gallant and true-hearted 
Will. 

It was about half-past four in the after- 
noon. 
a way known only to myself, breast-high 
in bracken, jumping from stone to stone, 
singing at the top of my voice, with 
fiying hair and outstretched arms, when I 
suddenly came upon Dan Gulliver and a 
stranger. 

“T saw,” said Will afterwards, when he 
became my sweetheart—‘I saw a tall girl 
of sixteen, who might have been twenty, 
with blue eyes and the sweetest face in 
the world. She carried a sun-bonnet in 
her hand, and she wore a tight-fitting 
frock.” 

“Tf I had known who was coming,” I 
said, “I should have put on my Sunday 
frock.” 

“Your Sunday frock!” he cried, in 
his foolish way; “why, what could be 
more lovely than my woodland nymph, 
flying to meet us, up to her arms in the 


pretty mouth with a song. Sanday frock! 
Leave Sunday frocks to city girls. 


See miss and madam Jay their snares, 
Painted faces, 
Studied graces, 

All for catching unawares 

Flights of gamesome lovers.”? 


—the first being that on this day I first 


I was running down the crags by 





fern, bare-headed, her hands filled with 
flowers, her eyes with smiles, and her | 


in silence. Truth to say, I was not best 
pleased with the prospect of a strange man 
in the house. Like all wild things, I 
loved solitude. Dan carried a valise, and 
the young man carried a wooden case. 

It was not till after we got home, and I 
had brushed my hair, and put on another 
frock, and come downstairs again, that I 
saw what manner of man our guest was. 

No one must think that I was so pre- 
sumptaous as to fall in love with him. 
What did I know about love? My heart 
leaped up, however, because I looked upon 
the most handsome and splendid man I 
had ever seen. To be sure I had seen but 
few. The gentlemen of Lyme Regis wero 
mostly advanced in life, and had, more 
or less, bottle-noses, by reason of much 
ram. 

This young gentleman was about twenty- 
two years of age. He was tall and rather 
slight in figure; his eyes were brown, and 
from the very first I saw that they were 
frank honest eyes; his hair was brown 
and curly; his cheeks were burned by the 
sun; his fiagers, I noticed, were long and 
thin; they were, in fact, the fingers of a 
musician. 

His wooden case was lying on the table. 
I asked him if he would have it taken up- 
stairs. 

“Tf I am allowed,” he said, “I should 
like to keep this case down here. And 
perhaps, Mr. Gulliver——” 

‘‘Call me Dan,” said he; “I’m used to 
it. And this is my adopted daughter, 
Pleasance Noel.” 

“Dan, then, and Miss Noe]l——” 

“Call me Pleasance,” I said, imitating 
Dan, in order to show my good-breeding. 
“T am used to it.” 

“ Ploasance, then. My name is William 
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Campion. Perhaps you would let me 
play to you sometimes ? ” 

In the case was a fiddle. This wonderful 
young man could play the fiddle. Now of 
all the instruments of music which man 
has ever invented for drawing forth the 
soul of man, it has always seemed to me 
that the fiddle is the most efficacions. At 
the first stroke of the bow I jumped in my 
seat and clasped my hands. As he stood 
by the window and drew out the air 
softly and sweetly, my spirit hung upon 
the notes, and for the time I was in sweet 
heaven. 

He only played one tune then. When 
he had finished it, he laid back the fiddle 
in its case. I noticed with what tender- 
ness, as if he loved it. 

“ Did you like it, Pleasance P ” he asked. 
“ But I saw that you did.” 

Then I made tea, a luxury not of every 
day — Job and Jephthah, who did not 
like tea, and were modest, stayed in the 
farmyard among the pigs —and after 
tea, Mr. Campion, Dan, and I went down 
to the bay and talked about boats. First 
we went aboard the Dancing Polly, and 
Mr. Campion praised her lines, and then 
we looked at the Chace Mary, and when 
there was nothing more to be said about 
either of these two crafts, we got into 
the dingy and went for a sail, I holding 
the tiller. At eight, after the sun had set, 
we got back again and went home. I 
remember that there was cold boiled hand 
of pork for supper, and that Job and 
Jephthah: who had polished up their faces 
with yellow soap till they shone like 
mirrors: came in bashfully, and sat side 
by side, eating vast quantities of pig, and 
saying never a word. 

Supper ended, Dan lit his pipe, mixed 
his brandy-punch and, after courteously 
pressing the tobacco and the spirits on his 
guest, invited him to play something. 

I jumped in my chair again when Mr. 
Campion laughed, and drew his fiddle out 
of the case once more. 

He played half-a-dozen tunes. Now, on 
the violin, Mr. Campion was a magician. 
For my own part, I was carried away into 
the seventh heaven from the very be- 
ginning. First, he played, “ Farewell and 
adieu to-you, Spanish ladies,” which in- 
spired one with a fine feeling of national 
pride and respect for seafaring Britons. 
Next he played, “Oh dear! what can the 
matter be?” a song just then quite new, 
at least to Dorsetshire folk. This made 
us just a little tearful, and put us in 








the right frame for “ Early in the morning, 
just as the sun was rising.” Then he 
played “Within a mile of Edinburgh 
town;” the most delicious ditty I have 
ever heard, then or since. After that he 
played “Jack’s the lad,” the song which 
they have since made into the College Horn- 
pipe. It was then that Dan, who had been 
chiming in whenever he happened to know 
a word or two of the song, nodding his 
head, and beating time with his pipe, laid 
it down, and standing up, solemnly exe- 
cuted something distantly resembling a 
sailor’s hornpipe on the floor. Will went 
on playing it, with a laugh in his eyes, 
faster and faster, till the enthusiasm spread 
to Jephthah and Job, who looked at each 
other guiltily, and then softly arose and 
retired to the adjacent farmyard, where I 
saw them in the moonlight gravely danc- 
ing opposite each other where the straw 
was driest. Then Will changed the tune, 
and played, singing the words himself in a 
lusty tuneful baritone, “ While the raging 
seas did roar.” Dan caught the chorus 
and sang it with him. What an evening we 
had! Then he sang “ Hearts of oak.” 
Job and Jephthah came back for this, and 
steadied each other, as the song enjoined, 
with sympathetic shoulder-thwacks heavy 
enough to fell an ox. 

Lastly, my own turn came. The mnus’- 
cian stopped, and his expression changed. 
He looked thoughtfully for a moment, 
and then, still with his eyes fixed upon 
me, began to play an air, the like of which 
I had never heard or dreamed of; for it 
made my heart to beat, my brain to reel, 
my eyes toswim. Dan resumed his pipe, 
and drank a whole glass of brandy-punch ; 
he did*not care apparently for this kind of 
music; Job and Jephthah stole away noise- 
lessly, and, [ suppose, went to bed. I had 
a strange and delightful sense that this 
music was being played for myself alone; 
that the musician took this way of putting 
thoughts into my head which had never 
been there before. I felt a passionate 
yearning for something unknown. I was 
in some new place of light and beauty in- 
conceivable; my spirit rose with a kind of 
rapture, I was out of the body, floating in 
the air: there were no words in which I 
could clothe this new sensation. I could 
have wept for very joy, but no tears came. 
Presently it seemed as if my feet were 
moving in cadence, and my whole frame 
undulating with the waves of melody. I 
could bear it no longer, and should have 
fallen, but that Dan caught me with a 
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“ Steady, pretty, steady; going to sleep 
with the music in your ears? ” 

I was not going to sleep, indeed. But 
Mr. Campion ceased playing, and told me 
that it was a German dance. 

Nearly all that night I lay awake, won- 
dering what new world was this into 
which I had got a glimpse. And when I 
slept it was to dream of strange delicious 
things, clothed in shapes new and delightful. 

It appeared next morning that Dan’s 
idea of entertaining the guest was to 
hand him entirely over to me. All the 
others, to be sure, had work to do. Mr. 
Campion was easy to amuse, when one 
got over the first shyness; and he was 
so good and thoughtful that the shyness 
very soon disappeared. Certainly, 1 had 
plenty to show him: there were all kinds 
of sylvan ways; there was the Under- 
cliff, where they had just been cutting 
the brown fern for litter, and left open 
spaces for fresh green grass to grow. It 
was covered, too, with its autumn robes. In 
August there were the delicate pale yellow 
flowers of the Traveller's Joy, the red 
berries of the rowan, the bunches of 
blackberries, as yet only red, the tall 
purple thistles, and the crimson fox- 
glove. It was something to have the 
Undercliff to show a stranger. Or we 
might walk along the cliff itself to Axe- 
mouth, Seaton, and Beer; or we might 
go inland along Colway Lane to Up Lyme, 
where we could find valleys and woods, 
and broad stretches of corn-grown hillside; 
or we might go fishing in the calm even- 
ings or early mornings; or we might up 
sail and slip along the coast to Lyme, 
Charmouth, or even Bridport, should the 
wind hold fair. 

Surely, of all delightful companions 
that any girl ever had, mine was the 
most delightful. He was always happy. 
Nothing ever ruffled his temper. He was 
satisfied with our simple way of life; he 
seemed to want nothing else than to go 
about all day long with me; he never 
tired of playing to us in the evening; 
he even encouraged my ignorant prattle, 
which must have seemed to him so silly, 
and preferred hearing me talk to telling 
me stories of the great world. 

He came in August, he stayed with us 
all through September and October. He 
came when the corn was ripening; he 
stayed after the corn was got in, and even 
the cider apples gathered. I lived, for 
my part, in a fool’s paradise, thinking it 
would last for ever. 





The beginning of trouble came from 
Joshua Meech. 

We were so happy, Dan and I, with 
our new friend, that we hardly noticed the 
strange fact that Joshua, who had been 
wont to spend at least one evening in the 
week with us, had only visited us once 
since Mr. Campion came. And that 
evening on which our guest played he sat 
looking glum and ill-tempered. One day 
in October, never dreaming that Mr. 
Campion was in any way associated with 
Joshua’s ill-temper, I took him across 
the fields to show him Joshua’s mill. It 
certainly was the prettiest of all mills; 
not one of the great towers which spread 
out long arms, and seem as if they are 
going to catch you up in the air, and carry 
you round and round till you fly off and 
are killed ; not at all like one of them, but 
a sweet and lovely watermill. 

First, there was a square building with 
a high-pitched thatched roof. It consisted 
of two parts, one being the mill and the 
other the cottage, in which Joshua lived, 
all by himself, In the mill was a doorand 
two windows, one above and one below. 
At the end of the cottage was an under- 
shot wheel, twenty feet in diameter, which 
all day long went slowly round and round, 
while the water of the rivulet, brought 
along in a leat two feet wide, rolled 
melodiously over the edges of the buckets, 
and turned the great wheel by its weight. 
And while the water clashed and the 
wheel grunted, you could hear within the 
house the sound of toil and labour, the 
grinding, crushing, and grunting that 
belong to amill. Nor was that all. At 
the back of the mill was an orchard, where 
the pink and the red cider apples looked 
pleasant—they could not look sweet. 
Beyond the orchard was a piggery, and 
then you came to the bed of a stream, 
which was dry in summer, save for a little 
green damp among the stones, by the side 
of which was a coppice of alder-trees, and 
behind the alders a dark deep wood, into 
which you might peer all a summer’s day 
and dream boundless things. 

In front of the house the winter stream 
and the leat united and made a magnificent 
lasher, into which the water boiled and 
bubbled. When the two streams were 
fairly joined and reconciled to the union, 
they ran off together over the stones in one 
bright and merry rivulet. 

We found Joshua standing at the door ; 
he was covered all over with flour, as be- 
comes the sober hard-working miller, look- 
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ing as if his thoughts never ran on any- 
thing more venturous than sacks of corn 
and the everlasting grunting of his water- 
wheel. When he saw us, however, his face 
clouded over, and instead of coming to 
greet us, he retired within the mill. 

Iran to the door and called him out. 
He came, scowling at Will, who was 
seated on a trunk of a tree. 

“Are you going to stay long in these 
parts, young gentleman P” he asked. 

here was something in his tone which 
Will resented. 

“‘ Perhaps I shall,” he said shortly. 

“Tt depends, I suppose,” said Joshua, 
“on how long you like to dangle about 
with a younggirl. We don’t like London 
ways in this part of the country.” 

Will flushed red. 

“ We will discuss this subject when the 

oung lady is not present,” he said. 

“T shall be glad of an opportunity,” 
said Joshua slowly. ‘“ Why, there, that’s 
spoke like a man. Maybe I can get round 
to Rousdon in the evening.” 

I ought to have known, bat I did not, 
what this meant. 

Yousee, it was a fighting time. If common 
men guarrelled with each other, they had 
it out at once with fists or quarterstaff. 
Gentlemen fought with pistols. Friends 
and seconds saw fair play. 

Will, in fact, was going to fight Joshua 
Meech. 

“What does he mean?” I asked pre- 
sently, when we had left our sulky Joshua, 
and were walking in the meadow beside 
the alder-trees. ‘‘ What does he mean by 
dangling with a young girl? I am the 
young girl, I suppose.” 

“I suppose you are, Pleasance,” he re- 
plied. “ Sit down on this stile and I will 
tell you what he means.” 

I sat on the upper bar of the stile, Will 
on the second step, and he looked up in 
my face with those smiling steadfast eyes 
of his, which always went straight to my 
heart. 

** Joshua Meech means,” he began, “ that 
some men take a delight in stealing away 
girls’ hearts, especially country-girls’ 
hearts, and then leaving them.” 

I did not quite understand. 

“Don’t open your pretty blue eyes too 
wide, Pleasance,” he went on; “I will 
explain by an illustration. Now listen: 

“Ever so long ago there was a young 
girl, about sixteen years of age—your age 
—living in the country by the seaside, with 
a jolly old sailor and his two sons, just as 





you have been living. She was a pretty 

girl—as pretty—as pretty—as you. She 

had the same blue eyes, the same sweet 

face, the same ruby lips, the same smile, 

and the same light brown curls, and I 

tj she wore the same sort of straw 
hee 

“Oh Mr. Campion !” For all of asudden 
I found out—myself. 

“There was a man who lived not far 
from her, a man who hada mill. I think 
he was a jealous, austere creature, but he 
was in love with this girl.” 

What did he mean ? 

“ Then there came from London a young 
man who carried a fiddle and played it. 
He was quite a commonplace young man, 
who had no virtues except that he was 
fond of his fiddle. He came into the 
country intending to be quite alone, to 
sail and fish, and make music all to him- 
self. He found, instead of solitude, a 
paradise, peopled with one Eve.” 

It sounded very pretty, if I could only 
understand it. 

“This young man found her society so 
delightful that he stayed on. Presently 
he began to feel as if he did not care ever 
to go away again—unless—unless she 
would go away with him.” 

Then I understood that he had been 
making up a little story about himself and 
me, and I wondered what else he meant. 
I suppose I looked bewildered. 

“ My dear, my dear, do you not under- 
stand me?” he caught both my hands, 
and pressed them to his lips. “‘ Do you not 
understand me? I want you to promise to 
be my wife.” 

“Your wife, Mr. Campion? But you 
are a gentleman.” 

“Listen, little innocent; would you 
like me to go away?” 

I shook my head, and the tears came 
into my eyes. 

“Do you like being with me ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, quite frankly, be- 
cause there was nothing to conceal, “I 
like being with you very much.” 

“‘ How should you feel if you knew that 
you would never see me again P” 

I shuddered. 

“TI must go away, unless you bid me 
stay. Ycu can only do that by promising 
to marry me.” 

“But what will Dan say?” 

“Dan will agree. Say,am I to stay ?” 

I gave him one hand, but he took both. 

“Stay, Mr. Campion, if you please.” 

Then he took me to his arms, and held 
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me tight, and kissed me again and again 
on the lips, till I tore myself from him, 
abashed and confused. 


- “Now you are all my own,” he said, 


“and I am yours. We are pledged to 
each other. I will tell you exactly what 
we will do ”—he had his whole plan com- 
plete in his head. “ We will go up to 
London. You shall live with John Hunt- 
spill, my partner. You shall learn the 
things which you have to learn ; and then, 
when you are externally to all the world 
what you are now to my eyes alone, I will 
take you to my mother, and say to her: 
‘Mother, this young lady from Dorset- 
shire is going to be my wife.’ ” 

“Your mother!” My heart sank a 
little. 

“Yes. By the way,” he added, with a 
laugh, “she is very particular about family 
and rank; what shall we say P” 

“My father’s rank was ship’s carpenter,” 
I said simply. 

Hoe laughed. “We will tell her the 
exact truth, and ask her if she would find 
a lovelier girl among the bluest blood. I 
forgot to tell you that my mother is 
blind.” 

Then, holding my hand in his, he began 
to tell me all about himself and his mother. 

He was an only child. His father was 
a City merchant, whom the king knighted 
during his year as lord mayor. He was 
Sir Godfrey Campion. His mother was a 
widow. She lived in the City, he told me, 
in the square of Great St. Simon Apostle. 
He would be himself, in two years, by his 
father’s will, nominally the senior partner 
in the house of Campion and Co., of 
London, Bristol, and Jamaica. But John 
Hantspill would do the work. 

**T should like to tell you another thing, 
dear,” he said. “My mother and I parted 
in anger. She—one must not think ill of 
one’s mother—but she does not remember 
that I am nearly twenty-three years of 
age. We quarrelled on account of my 
violin. She thinks a fiddle only fit for 
an Italian musician, for a bear-leader, or for 
sailors ashore. Above all, she thinks it 
unsuited to the head of a City house. 
Perhaps it is, but then you see I never 
wanted to play the fiddle in the office. 
And then—well—then—there was a scene 
one evening. My dear mother has a high 
spirit; and when she came to comparing 
her son—the fiddle-scraping son—with his 
late father, Sir Godfrey Campion, and 
when that son declared that the com- 
parison was not fair, and one thing led to 





another; why—there is nothing strange 
in the fact that the son resolved to take 
his fiddle into the country for awhile. 
That is how I came here.” 

“Yes,” I said, trying in my ignorant, 
country way, to realise what all this 
meant—the lord mayor, knighthood, and 
the rest. 

“Was your father an admiral?” I 
asked at length. 

He stared for a moment, and then burst 
out laughing. Of course, he always 
laughed at everything. Years afterwards 
I asked him how it was he did not lose 
patience with so much ignorance. 

** Lose patience ?” he asked, in his silly 
delightful way, “it all helped to make me 
love you the more madly.” 


Now, it was not such very great igno- | 


rance, after all, because I had heard of 
admirals who were knighted. It was 
natural for me to think that all men who 
were called Sir were admirals. 

There is one thing which no woman 
can ever understand—what it is in her, 
and her alone, that makes a man fall 
down and worship her. I was the most 
simple and ignorant of country-girls, and 
he was a gentleman. Yet he risked the 
happiness of his whole life on the chance 
that I should become what he imagined 
me to be already. My heart sinks still 
with a sort of humiliation to think how 
unworthy of that true and loyal gentle- 
man I was. You will see, presently, of 
what things I was capable. 

We went home at length, hand in hand, 
across the fields. Will said nothing to Dan, 
and we had our tea just as usual, only that 
I was silent. 

In the evening Will went out, accom- 
panied by the two boys. I had quite for- 
gotten about Joshua, and wondered a little 
at his leaving me. 

It was dark when they came back. Will 
had his left hand tied round with a pocket- 
handkerchief, his right eye was black, and 
he had got a gash across his cheek. He 
had been fighting Joshua Meech, and he 
had left, as I afterwards learned, that hero 
senseless on the ground. 

Jephthah—or was it Job P—announced 
the battle and its result. “He be give 
Joshua a drubbing,” he said, with a cheer- 
ful chuckle. 

Now, no one in that house bore Joshua 
any grudge, and yet at the news, we all 
congratulated ourselves and the victor. I 
am almost ashamed now to think that Will 
was more glorious in my eyes than ever. 
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There could be no fiddling that evening, 
and Dan had a double ration of brandy- 
punch. 

A fight in those days was a mere 
episode in a man’s life. It might occur 
at any moment. Everybody fought, and 
a gentleman learned boxing as part of 
his education. Bat I was anxious that 


there should be no bad blood, and the} 


next day I went over to the mill to see 
Joshua. 

His face was a good deal more battered 
than Will’s. It was evident that he had 
taken punishment manfully. He asked 
me to go into his own room for a talk. 

“Tt is your politeness, I suppose,” I 
began, “that makes you fight a strange 
gentleman ?” 

“What's a fight?’ he replied. “ That’s 
nothing neither to him nor to me. He’s 
a well-plucked one, he is, as ever handled 
a pair of fists. Which makes it worse.” 

“What is worse, Joshua ? ” 

“* Now, no more fooling, Pleasance. You 
listen to me. No good comes of young 
gentlemen dangling with young girls. 
Besides, I won’t have it. He's got to go.” 

“You won’t have it?” 

“No,” he said, banging his hand on the 
table. “I won’t have it. There. You've 
got to be my wife.” 

“I’ve got—to—be—your wife?” 

“©’ course you have. I’ve told Dan 
long ago. Why, I’ve been saving up for 
it these ten years. Next Easter Sunday I 
mean to marry you.” 

I only stared. 

“Don’t think, Pleasance, that a man 
can’t love a girl because he hasn’t got his 
mouth stuffed with fine words. Gar! it 
makes one sick to think of it. I’ve loved 
you since you were-a child. And he 
shall go.” 

“He shall not go, Joshua,” I said. 
“And I will never, never marry you. 
Remember that.” 

“He shall go,” he said firmly. “One 
way or the other he shall go. Don’t make 
me desperate, Pleasance. He shall go. 
Now you know what to expect, behave 
according.” 

I sprang to my feet and rushed out of 
the cottage. The man’s set lips and steady 
eyes frightened me. 


[told Will. But he laughed at my fears. | 


What was Joshua to him? At the most 


| there could only be another fight. 


Joshua came no more to the farm, and 
I did not see him again till the trouble 
came upon me and mine. 


And now I must leave the pleasant time, 
when every day brought some new hap- 
piness and some fresh brightness with it, 
and come to the story of that trouble. 

It was partly my own fault. 

One day—we had been sailing to Ladram 
| Bay and back in the little boat; we had 
| just beached her, and were sitting on the 
pebbles hand in hand. 

“What does Dan do,” asked Will, 
“‘ with two boats ?” 

“The Chace Mary is the fishing-boat,” 
I replied, “the Dancing Polly is for the 
runs to France.” 

“The what?” cried Will. 

“The runs over for the brandy, you 
know. Why, she is the fastest boat that 
ever crossed the Channel.” 

Will listened with a bewildered face. 
Presently he laughed. 

“So Dan is a smuggler,is he? Crafty 
old man!” 

“Why,” I said, with pride, “ everybody 
knows that Dan is the boldest smaggler 
along the coast. They’ve given up trying 
to catch him now.” 

“Oh! And Job and Jephthah ?” 

“They go too, of course.” 

* And—and the jealous amoroso, Don 
Joshua, does he go too ? ” 

“Yes, he goes too. They all four go.” 

Will whistled. 

“Shade of my sainted father!” he 
said. ‘“ Was it for this that you bronght 
your son up in pious hatred of the illicit 
traffic which interfered with your own 

ains ?” 

I did not understand one word of what 
he said. ° 

*‘T will explain,” he said. ‘ My father 
made his fortune and mine chiefly by 
rom. Rum is a rival to brandy. Great 
numbers of the happy children of Ham— 
who, as my mother believes, are by 
Divine ordinance subject to the children 
of Japhet—toil in Jamaica for the house 
of Campion and Co. We flog slaves, in 
order that Britons may get drunk on 
health-giving rum. And we pay duty. 
What are we to think of a man who runs 
over brandy, which may be sold cheaper 
than rum, and is more wholesome? How 
do you think I have been trained to regard 
such a man? And now to feel that I 
have not only been staying in such a 
‘man’s house, but that I am engaged 

to his adopted danghter—and that 
daughter the sweetest girl in the world! 
Lady Campion, what will you say to 
| it?” 
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CHAPTER III, A LUCKY RUN. 

From the moment Will heard about the 
smuggling he began to get restless. He 
would follow Dan down to the beach, and 
talk while he looked after the boats. I 
knew that he was pumping Dan’s ad- 
ventures out of him—a process by no 
means difficult. Dan’s anecdotes were 
chiefly of narrow escapes; not from re- 
venue cutters or privateers, so much as 
from sea-fogs. Once in a thick fog he 
nearly put straight into Bridport Har- 
bour, there being at the time only a 
light breeze from the south-east, and a 
revenue cutter, armed and manned, lying 
within the two piers, ready to give him 
and his cargo a warm welcome. Another 
time he had to heave overboard the whole 
of his cargo, almost under the very nose 
of his pursuers. He knew the whole of 
the French coast, from Dunkerque to St. 
Malo, and was known in every port. He 
would drop along the shore, hugging the 
land, so as to look as much as possible 
like a fishing-smack, till he arrived at his 
destination; when, you may be sure, he 
took very little time to load and get away 
again. Dan was sixty years of age or 
thereabouts at this time, and his memory 
carried him back for half a century of 
smuggling. His father before him, and 
his grandfather before him, had been yeo- 
men of Rousdon, like himself; and, like 
himself, mainly dependent. on the illicit 
trade. 

Now, there was hardly anything more 
likely to excite the imagination of a town- 
bred youth than a tale of a successful 
and hazardous run. The romance, such 
as it was, of highwaymen was over. 
There were still plenty of them, and they 
were always hanged when they were 
caught; so that they were not without 
seme glory. But, considered as heroes, 
they had had their day. The degenerate 
successors of Claude Duval were either 
desperate murderers, like the Blacks of 
Waltham, or they were poor, common- 
place, ragged footpads. But the smuggler 
—the man who encountered the dangers of 
war, of storm, and of the revenue officers— 
was still a hero. So that Dan leaped at 
once, in the estimation of Will, from a 
good-natured cheerful old sailor to the 
level of a sea-king. And this, despite the 
young man’s early training and prejudice. 

Then came evenings in which, after the 
violin had discoursed, we sat round the 
fire and talked of nothing else but old 
trips and their results. ountless were 











the questions put by Will—questions as to 
the French coast, the French people, their 
ways, and their manners; as to the boat, and 
the navigation of the Channel; as to the 
danger and the delight of running fifteen 
knots an hour, everything made snug and 
taut, carrying all canvas, with heavy seas 
washing over the gallant little craft. 
I never thought what might happen. I 
had lived so long in an atmosphere of 
carelessness to danger that I had quite 
ceased to believe in any danger. And 
when Will begged Dan to take him too 
when he made another run, I laughed and 
clapped my hands, to think how he would 
enjoy it. 

Dan made difficulties. He said it was 
not a young gentleman’s work; that his 
lady mother might get to hear of it; that 
things might happen; that he should never 
be easy in his mind afterwards if anything 
did happen. Finally, over-persuaded by 
the eagerness of the young man, he ac- 
ceded to his request. 

We were then in the cold evenings, about 
the middle of October, and in the last 
few days of a waning moon. ‘The weather 
was fine and open, with a steady south- 
westerly breeze springing up most nights 
towards sunset, and lasting till late the 
next morning. Dan went over to the 
mill to consult with Joshua, who readily 
resigned his place to Will, on the con- 
dition of not losing his share in the profits, 
should the venture be successful. I took 
this kindly of Joshua. I thought he must 
have passed into a better frame of mind, 
although he had not been once to the 
house since the day he threatened me. 

Everything being arranged, and the 
weather favourable, they went on board 
at eight in the morning. I was in the 
dingy, carrying things backwards and 
forwards for them; and when Dan was 
satisfied that nothing had been forgotten, 
I dropped into the little boat, and sat in it, 
watching the Dancing Polly slip out of 
the bay and glide into the darkness, while 
Will leaned over the taffrail and waved a 
farewell to me. 

It was nothing unusual for me to sleep 
alone in the house. There was no danger 
of robbers in so secluded a spot as Rous- 
don, and there was always a sense of pro- 
tection in the fact of old Isaac Agus and 
his wife sleeping in the cottage hard by. 
I had no fears for myself. Only, somehow, 
things were different now. I had left off 
thinking of myself, and thought, all day 
and allnight, of Will. That night, for the 
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first time, I was timid. I thought of the | 

little boat sailing across the black Channel | 

to the enemy’s coast. I conjured up the | 
dangers. Buonaparte might catch them; | 
he was at Boulogne then, preparing for the | 

invasion of England, with every craft of 

any kind which he could collect together. 

The Dancing Polly might be captured by 

a privateer; they might be arrested on the 

French coast; they might be wrecked. I 

thought of every danger except the one 

most likely to happen, that they might 

meet their difficulties on the return voyage. 

For the first time in my life I was afraid, 

and while I sat before the fire conjuring 

up the ghosts of possible disasters, I heard 

a step outside, the latch was lifted, and 

Joshua Meech showed himself at the | 
door. 

I thought he had been drinking. His 
eyes were haggard and bloodshot—those 
eyes of his which were too close together 
and too small; his face was distorted, and 
his fingers worked nervously together. 

“They are gone?” he asked, sitting “on 
Dan’s settle, with a sort of groan. 

“Yes,” I replied, fearing he was come 
for no good. “They put out at eight. 
Now, Joshua, if you have anything to say, 
have done with it at once, and go.” 

“T’ve got this to say,” he replied 
hoarsely. “I’ve been trying to put you 
out o’ my mind, and I can’t. Who's 
Mr. Campion, that he’s to come here and 
take away my girl?” 

“*T never was your girl, Joshua.” 

“You should have been. I’d set my 
heart on it. And you shall be yet. There 
never was a thing that I wanted, as I did 
not get. I’ve always looked to marry you 
and nobody but you, and I will yet.” 

“Will you?” I laughed. “Never.” 

“Don’t think I shall be an unkind 
husband, my pretty,” he said, with a 
sudden change of voice and manner. “I 
love you too well. I shall wrap you up 
warm and give you nothing to do, only 
make yourself happy.” 

“Now, Joshua,” I said, “go. This is 
enough foolishness for one night. I am 
going to marry Mr. Campion. Do you 
hear? Iam going to be his wife.” 

“Tf you won’t listen to fair words,” he 
said, springing to his feet, “listen to 
fonl. I’ve given you one more chance, 
It’s your last. Will you give up that 





young popinjay P” 
“No, I will not. Go!” 
“T’ye warned you,” he said, “and I’m 


desperate. Whatever happens, mind, it | 


will be all on your own head. Whatever 
happens, you done it.” 

I had no suspicion, not the least shadow 
of suspicion, of what he meant. If 
Joshua’s anger made me fear anything, it 
was that he might attempt some desperate 
deed of personal violence. At the same 
time, I was disquieted, and I longed for 
the return of the boat. 

They sailed at eight, as I have said. If 
the breeze continued steady, they might 
reach the coast of France in the morning. 
Supposing that all went well, they would 
receive their cargo in a few hours, and 
should be back in the early morning of 
the following day—say from one to three 
o'clock, before daybreak. But that de- 
pended entirely on the wind. 

All next day I was in a kind of fever. 
I could fix my thoughts on nothing. I 
said to myself:.‘“ Now they are stowing 
away the kegs; now Will is laughing 
with the Frenchmen—of course he would 
laugh wherever he was; now Jephthah 
and Job are receiving the brandy; now 
Dan is keeping one eye upon the sea, and 
another on the land; now he is thinking 
what sort of a run over he will have; 
now they have started; now they are on 
the open sea; now”—but here my mind 
grew giddy, and I could follow them no 
longer. 

What a long and dreary day that was! 
I, who had never before minded being 
solitary, thought each hour dragged itself 
along more slowly than its predecessor. 
I went out in the little boat, but it was 
only to strain longing eyes across the 
water to see if haply I could discern the 


white sails of the Dancing Polly. But 


there was nothing on the ocean, and pre- 
sently I rowed languidly home again, and 
tried to think ont somehow the life that 


was before me. But that was difficult, 


because I did not know what a lady was 


like. 

Only five in the afternoon! the whole 
evening and half the night before me yet! 
I went into the yard and talked to Isaac 
Agus. He said the wind was favourable, 
but it would freshen in the night; and 
then I went back to the house, as it was 
getting dark and chilly, lit the fire, and 
sat down before it, thinking. 

I was in that mood when things inani- 
mate seem to be things alive. Dan’s pipe 
seemed to look at me with a sort of long- 
ing for Dan himself. Will’s violin in the 
open case seemed endowed with eyes which 
gazed upon me and said: “ Where is he, 
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the master?” The very chairs had a sad 
and foreboding look, I was overcome 
with the shadow of impending evil. 

At eight I could bear it no longer, and 
went to bed. The wind had freshened by 
this time, and was blowing freely among 
the boughs and branches. But it came 
from the right quarter, and it would have 
to be a big breeze to keep the Dancing 
Polly out of port when Dan wanted to 
make it. 

Tired with the anxiety and solitude, I fell 
asleep the moment my head touched the 
pillow. That was partly from habit. I 
always did. It was the last night that I 
should ever fall into the sweet childish 
custom. 

When I awoke from confused dreams of 
trouble, which took no intelligible shape, 
it was still in the depth of night. I could 
not sleep any more. My. nerves were like 
quicksilver. I sprang from my bed, 
dressed hurriedly in the dark, tied a thick 
shawl round my head and neck, and felt 
my way downstairs into the open air in 
front of the house. 


The night was absolutely black. Clouds | 


had come up over the sky, and there was 
not a ray of starlight, not a glimmer on the 
sea. It was only possible to make out on 
the left the steep outline of Pinhay cliff, 
and on the right a little of the long line of 
rock. Nothing else. But the wind blew 
fresh into my face, and I heard the roar of 
the waves dragging down the shingle and 
rolling it up again, and that was com- 
panionship to me. 

I sat there in front of the house, watch- 
ing the darkness and thinking. It was 
better to be out in the open, listening to 
the voice of the waves, than boxed up in a 
bedroom, a prey to every sort of fear. 

Presently I arose and went ont in the 
dark, down the steep path that led to the 
beach. I knew every step, and needed no 
light to guide me over the rough way. 
But about halfway down I heard another 
step on the path below me—the step of 
one person. It was too dark to see any- 
thing, but I thought of Joshua. It must 
be Joshua come to help unload the cargo. 
Natural that he should come to look after 
the venture in which he had a share. I 
had no desire to speak with him, so I 
stayed where I was, stepping off the path, 
and sat down on the hillside to wait. And 
then—good heavens! what did it mean ? 
there came more steps, steps in the distance, 
steps in the road above, the confused 
tramp of many feet upon the stones of the 





rough lane which led from Axemouth to 
Rousdon. Whose could these be? And 
what could they want, coming to Rousdon 
Bay at three in the morning ? 

I waited while they passed by the silent 
house. They did not stop there; evidently 
they had no business with its occupants ; 
and then a pang of horror struck my 
heart, for I reflected that I was the only 
occupant; and although they might have 
no business with me, they might have 
with those who ought to have been there 
that night. I lay down on the rock and 
cxutiously looked over through the branches 
of a bramble. 

It was not so dark but that I could dis- 
tinguish the figures of the men as they 
came down the zigzag path, and slowly 
felt their way along the steep and narrow 
way beneath me. It was not so dark but 
that I could count that there were sixteen 
of them, and I could hear the clash of arms. 
Then I knew what they were, and what 
was their errand. 

“They were the revenue men; they had 
got intelligence of Dan’s run; they were 
come to catch him at the moment of Iand- 
ing, in the very act of running his cargo 
ashore. 

I thought, by the feel of the air and the 
look of the sky, that it must be near upon 
three o’clock—say an hour and a half 
before daybreak. That is to say, it was 
the very time which Dan would choose, 
had he a favourable wind, for landing. 
And the wind was favourable—a steady 
strong south-wester, before which the 
Dancing Polly would fly. There could be 
no doubt that he was off the coast already. 

It seemed to me that there was just one 
chance—and only one. The revenue men 
were all down on the beach, at the west 
side of the bay, under the rocks which 
were carried away afterwards in the great 
landslip. Suppose I could get, unseen, to 
the point of land which ran out—just a 
little point—on the east, and shout an 
alarm at the moment when the Dancing 
Polly neared the mouth of the bay. 

It was the only chance. I knew every 
rock, and ledge, and stone round the place. 
I had no need to get down by the path. I 
slid, jumped, and crept, working my way 
round the bay, so as to get to the point 
unnoticed. 

That was easy. 
were all half-asleep; the night was very 
dark, and my figure could hardly be made 
out against the black masses of rock and 
overhanging brambles. I arrived at the 


I daresay the men | 
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point, and crouched behind a stone. I sat 
watching intently the black waves close at 
my feet and the black sky above me. 

It grew cold, as it always does before 
the dawn, but I felt nothing: in the 
intense moments of life one does not think 
of such things. I prayed that Dan might 
be late, and that the day might break, so 
that he should be able to see me before he 
made his port. For, once in the bay, 
which was, as I have said, but a tiny 
creek, there was no room to turn, and the 
opportunity would be lost. 

Alas! that hope failed. 

While I sat watching, and almost before 
I had time to make her ont, the Dancing 
Polly came up out of the blackness of the 
night, steering straight for the mouth of 
the bay. 

I sprang up, and shrieked, and waved 
my arms. 

“ Back, Dan, back; hard-a-port !” 

It was no use. Dan saw me on the 
point, but her bows were already in the 
creek. Job and Jephthah ran down the 
canvas, and the boat grounded on the 
beach. 

The Dancing Polly had made her last 
run. 

I ran round the bay for my life, spring- 
ing from stone to stone in the dark, crying 
“Dan, Dan, they are waiting for you. 
Run, oh, run, run! Will, run!” 

There was a shout, a rush, the sndden 
flashing of dark-lanterns. ‘“ In the King’s 
name,” shouted a rough voice, “surrender!” 

When I got round they had secured 
their prisoners. All four were handcuffed, 
and the men were standing round them 
in a ring. I broke through them, still 
shrieking my useless warning, and fell 
crying upon Dan’s neck. 

“T heard you, my pretty,” said the poor 
old man, “ but it was too late. You done 
your best, but it was too late.” 

I hugged him and kissed him, crying 
and weeping. Then I remembered Will. 

“ He is a passenger,” I said to the officer ; 
“let him go. He only went to look on. 
He is a stranger here. He is not a 
smuggler, he is a gentleman.” 

“He is my prisoner,” said the officer, 
“and must go with the rest. Fall in, 
men. Ready! March!” 

The men had their cutlasses drawn, but 
there was no bloodshed, as th-z9 was no | 
resistance. Dan was nct one of the des- 
peradoes who carried pistols, and arranged | 
beforehand for an armed band of villagers | 
to help him in landing the cargo. More- | 
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over, resistance to the king’s officers, in 
those days, meant death. 

I followed the procession up the path, 
When we arrived in front of the house— 
poor deserted house, never again to receive 
all its occupants !—Dan asked permission 
for a halt. 

“Pleasance, my pretty,” said Dan, “ go 
and bring out a glass of brandy for this 
gentleman, and one all round for these 
brave lads and for us prisoners. "Tis 
brandy, your honour, as never——” 

“IT know, I know,” said the officer, 
laughing. “ Well, we will halt for the 
brandy.” , 

I served them all, beginning with the 
officer, and going from him to the men. 
It was now daybreak, and, in the cold grey 
light, I recognised all their faces. I knew 
every one of them. I had seen them at 
Bridport, at Seaton, and elsewhere, when I 
went to look out for the revenue cutter. 
One of them was a Lyme man, a cousin of 
John Beer, the barber. 

“There,” said Dan, when the brandy 
had gone round, “ now go in, my pretty, 
and get to sleep, and don’t fret. Where 
are we going, sir.P” 

“To Lyme first, then to Bridport. After 
that, I suppose you will be sent up to 
Dorchester to take your trial.” 

“T shall walk to Lyme with you,” I 
said. 

No opposition was made. Arrived at 
the high-road, the prisoners were made to 
walk together in the middle, all hand- 
cuffed, and guarded by the men with 
drawn cutlasses. I noticed that they all 
tried to march next to Dan, and to whisper 
in his ear. The whispers were friendly 
expressions of sympathy and regret. 

‘**How did they know I should run into 
Rousdon Bay to-night?” asked Dan of 
one of them. 

The man shook his head. He knew 
nothing about it. “ Some informer,” he 
supposed, with a muttered curse against 
all informers. 

I walked beside Will. He was trying 
to face the situation, which was very 
serious. 

“T shall be committed for trial with the 
rest, Pleasance. Be brave, my girl; it 
will be only a term of imprisonment, no 
doubt. We shall fight it through. But 
my mother must not know.” 

“Oh Will, they won’t send you to 
prison ‘2 

“T doubt they must, my dear. I must 
think what is best to be done for all of us, 
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as well as for sii You would not like | Here the captain interrupted him with 


me to escape at the expense of the poor old 
man, would you P” 

There was no reply possible to this. 
Of course I would not, in my right mind. 
Just then, however, it seemed as if even 
Dan might go, provided my Will could be 
got out of the scrape. 

We marched down the steep hill which 
leads into Lyme at about half-past five. 
The little town was sound asleep. When 
we reached the house of Mr. Mallock, 
justice of the peace, a halt was called, and 
the officer began to knock lustily at the 
door. 

His worship was not dressed. Could 
we come later on? 

We could not; the case was imperative. 
His worship must be good enough to get 
out of bed and receive us at once. 

We all trooped into the narrow hall, and 
stood there together waiting for about ten 
minutes, when the magistrate came slowly 
downstairs, wrapped in a dressing-gown, 
wearing a nightcap instead of a wig, and 
grumbling as he slowly descended the 
stairs. He was a portly old gentleman 
with purple cheeks, eyes which might be 
described as goggle, and full lips. Iknew 
him for one of Dan’s best customers. The 
hue of those cheeks was not due to fresh 
air and exercise, but to port and old 
French brandy. 

The narrow hall was nearly dark, lit 
only by a single tallow candle, carried by 
the maid who admitted us. The worthy 
justice looked round him with angry 
wonder. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he said, “what is 
this? Why am I to be pulled out of my bed 
on a cold morning like this? Is Buona- 
parte landed? Have you got a French 
spy ? Well—who is in command of you ?” 

“T am, Mr. Mallock, if you will allow 
me to speak,” said the officer. 

* Allow you, sir—I am waiting for you. 
Iam up at this ‘ungodly hour on purpose 
to hear you speak. Mary, go bring a pair 
of candles to the dining-room. Now, sir, 
speak,” 

“Tam Lieutenant Pollard, Mr. Mallock 
and—— 

“Qh Pollard—I am sorry I did not 
recognise you. What with the darkness 
here—Mary, do fetch those lights—and 
the confusion of one’s wits at this dis- 
turbance—pray excuse me. What does it 
mean, Pollard? We were wishing for you 


last night, over as good a glass of brandy | 





as ever > Dan 








great alacrity. 
“‘T am here, Mr. Mallock, officially, as 


officer in command of his majesty’s revenue 
cutter, the Teazer. These are my men; 
these four are my prisoners. Prisoners, 
step forward !” 

“Dan Gulliver!” cried the magistrate, 
as the lights were brought, and he could 
see our faces, “you a prisoner? Dear me, 
dear me!” 

“T ask that the prisoners may be com- 
mitted for trial, at the next Dorchester 
assizes, on a charge of smuggling. We 
caught them in the act.” 

“Ta—ta—ta! Fair and easy,” said the 
magistrate. ‘“ You forget, sir, that I am 
to hear the case. This way—this way. 
Oh Dan Gulliver! what a blow! what a 
blow for all of us!” 

He led the way into the dining-room, 
where was his great chair of justice, in 
which he placed himself. 

“ Caught, sir, landing a cargo of brandy 
in Rousdon Bay,” said the officer. ‘“ Do 
you wish to hear evidence ?” 

“Evidence, sir? Of course I wish to 
hear evidence, and all the evidence you 
have to offer, I can assure you. Do you 
think that respectable people—yeomen— 
substantial farmers, like my friend Dan 
Gulliver and his sons—are to be haled off 
to prison on your ipse-dixit ? Ta—ta-—ta! 
Call your evidence.” 

There was a general smile at the men- 
tion of Dan’s occupation. Everybody, of 
course, knew exactly what his calling was. 





Even the officer, Lieutenant Pollard, drank | 


no brandy except what came from Dan’s 
secret cellars. 

One after the other, the men were called 
forward by the lieutenant. Each deposed 
the same thing. They had marched to 
Rousdon Bay by order of the captain, 
meaning Lieutenant Pollard; they had 
waited under shelter of the cliff from two 
o’clock till four, or thereabouts; then the 
Dancing Polly had sailed into the bay, and 
they had captured the crew, consisting of 
the four prisoners. 

When the lieutenant had called half-a- 
dozen witnesses, the justice asked him if 
he had anything else to depose. 

“Nothing more,” replied the officer. 
“Tsn’t that enough? You can hear the 
same story from the whole sixteen.” 

“No, sir,” said the magistrate—and I 


| thought I saw a twinkle in his eye as he 


raised the important objection—“ no, sir; 
j it is not enough. You have proved to me 
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| had better ask Lieutenant Pollard to go 
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that Dan Gulliver and the three other 
prisoners were on board a boat which you 
believe to be, and which, in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, we may assume 
to be, the Dancing Polly. You had an 
undoubted right, as an officer of his 
majesty’s revenue, to board that vessel. 
Where, in my opinion, you exceeded your 
duty was in seizing the prisoners ; for you 
have not proved that there was anything 
on board to justify that violent measure. 
Prove smuggling, sir, or I shall let the 
prisoners go, and dismiss the case.” 

There was a sensation in the court. 
The officer looked down abashed. He 
had actually, in his zeal to seize a well- 
known and notorious smuggler, omitted 
the most necessary portion of his case— 
proof of the contraband carriage. He was 
actually so eager to bring his prisoners to 
the magistrate, that he forgot to carry with 
him his piéces de conviction. 

“Under the circumstances, therefore,” 
said the justice, with a great sigh of relief, 
“T ghall dismiss the prisoners, unless 
you can at once produce evidence of 
smuggling.” 

Dan smiled. Will laughed aloud. Job 
and Jephthah nudged each other with their 
elbows, and became solemn beyond what 
is natural in young men. Lieutenant 
Pollard looked, if one can say so of a gallant 
officer who afterwards fell fighting the 
battles of his country, foolish. 

“T could send back to Rousdon Bay,” 
he said, “and cause *o be brought kegs 
from the cargo of the Dancing Polly.” 

“Tush, man!” said the jastice. ‘ Who 
is to prove that those kegs were there when 
you boarded the craft ? ” 

The revenue men looked at each other 
and laughed, glad to find that Dan Gulliver 
was going to escape their friend and 
greatest enemy. Only the captain looked 
disconcerted. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Mallock, rising 
from his judicial throne, “we may dismiss 
this case. I hope, Pollard, that next time 
you drag me out of bed in the middle of 
the night, it will be with a better case 
than this. Dan Gulliver, the next time 





upstairs and have my sleep out.” 

We all thought the case was over and 
the canse won, when a young fellow, one 
of the sixteen, Skirling by name—he was 
a Weymonth man, no man nearer than | 
Weymouth would have willingly testified 


against Dan—stepped forward and spoke, 
with many stammers and with much 
hesitation. 

“ Beg your honour’s pardon. I broached 
one of they kegs in the dark. [I filled this 
here bottle ”’—he held out a flat bottle, two- 
thirds emptied—“ with John Beer there” 
—everybody looked reproachfully at John 
Beer, the cousin of our Lyme barber— 
“and we drank it together.” 

“Swear this man,” said the justice, 
sitting down again. 

They gave him the oath, and he repeated 
his evidence. The worthy magistrate tried 
to cross-examine him; but it was useless. 
The presence of the brandy could not 
otherwise be accounted for. 

Then they called on John Beer, and 
that young fellow, with blushes and much 
unwillingness, was fain to confirm the 
statement. 

The justice of the peace made no further 
opposition. 

“Tt must be,” he said, with a choke in 
his voice. “ It is in the hope, Dan Gulliver, 
and’ you others, Job Gulliver, Jephthah 
Gulliver, and William Campion, all de- 
scribed as common mariners, that you will 
have a speedy deliverance, and quickly 
return to your—your farming and the rest 
of it, that [ sign this document. The law 
is uncertain. Times are hard. Honest 
men cannot be spared. Ah, it is a terrible 
misfortune! And at this juncture, too, 
when good brandy is almost not to be 
had, and my own cellar, I regret to say, 
entirely empty! ” 

So they were all committed to trial, and 
bail refused. 

Karly as it was, the whole population of 
Lyme was in the streets to witness, in 
sympathy and sorrow, the departure of 
Dan Gulliver and his sons—caught at 
last—for Dorchester jail. Loud were 
the lamentations, and deep were the 
curses which were uttered on the un- 
known informer who had wrought this 
evil. They put us in a waggon and we 
drove off—no one refusing to let me go 
too—to Bridport and Dorchester; the 
dreariest journey I ever made in my life, 
except one even more sorrowful, which 
was to come later. 

There happened, after the reluctant 
justice had granted his warrant, a very 
strange thing, and one which caused the 
sides of all Lyme Regis to shake with 
laughing. We heard the news ourselves 
two days afterwards. 

Lieutenant Pollard, ashamed of his own 
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haste, which was almost the cause of a 
miscarriage of justice, despatched four of 
his men to seize the cargo and the boat, 
and to bring them round to the cove at 
Lyme. Both boat and cargo were the 
prize of the captors; and a very tidy haul 
the prize would prove. 

The men, by their own account, lost no 
time in marching back to Rousdon. It 
was about eight o’clock when they got to 
the farm. Here they found Isaac Agus at 
work in the yard, and his wife in the 
dairy, and no one else about the place. 
Unsuspiciously they descended the hill 
and boarded their prize. 

The Dancing Polly was empty. 

The whole of her cargo was gone. Not 
one keg left; not a single trace of any 
brandy at all; the prize snatched from 
under their very eyes. 

The men looked at each other aghast. 
It had been grief to most of them to arrest 
old Dan at all; he had ever been a good 
friend to all who wanted a little cheap 
spirit; but this laudable repugnance to 
perform the more ungrateful portion of 
their duties was moderated by the pro- 
spect of a prize. The Dancing Polly as 
she stood with all her gear was worth 
something, no doubt. And then there was 
the brandy. P 

They looked at each other in dismay. 
Where was it? Without a word they 
turned and climbed the hill to the farm. 
Here Isaac Agus was placidly engaged 
among the pigs. 

He was hard of hearing and slow of 
speech, but at length he was made to com- 
prehend that unknown persons had been 
at work in the bay since daybreak, and 
that he was wanted to say who they 
were. 

He knew nothing. At the usual hour— 
that is, before daybreak—he had left his 


_bed, and since then had been busy in the 


farmyard. The absence of Dan and the 
boys gave him no concern, because it 
frequently happened; and he was, in his 
slow way, amazed to learn that they were 
all then, with the stranger, on their road 
to Dorchester prison. 

But he knew nothing. The simple look 
of the old man, his deafness, his slowness 
of comprehension, convinced the men that 
he knew nothing. Then they returned to 
the bay, and stood sadly contemplating 
their empty prize. “Sure for certain,” 
said one, ‘folks ‘ll laugh at us.” 

“Well they may,” said another. 

Then nature, which brings relief in 





different ways, gave theso honest fellows 
theirs in a volley of oaths, a broadside of 
oaths, fired by all together. They swore 
at the unknown informer, in the first in- 
stance, for causing them to meddle with 
Dan Gulliver at all; and then at the un- 
known brigands who had robbed the cargo ; 
and then at the captain, for being in such 
a mighty hurry; and then at things in 
general. 

Before they had anything like finished 
swearing—so, that is, as to feel easy and 
comfortable in their minds about the past, 
and philosophic as to the future—the 
thought occurred to one of them that one 
of the thieves might have been the fourth 
partner in the firm, Joshua Meech, of 
Up Lyme Mill. 

It would be an excellent conclusion to 
the business to find that heroic smuggler 
in the act of carting the kegs, or stowing 
them away in the mill. They lost no 
time in marching over the fields to the 
mill. 

It was ten o’clock when they got there; 
the wheel was slowly turning; the water 
plashed into the deep dark hole below; 


the grinding of the upper and the nether- || 


stone were heard within; an empty waggon 
was standing by the door, ready to be 
loaded ; and at the door was Joshua Meech 
himself. 

His coat and flat cap, his boots, his face, 
were covered with flour. He asked them 
roughly what they wanted. 

When he heard that Dan was arrested, 
he seemed to reel and catch at the door- 
way. When he heard that the cargo had 
all disappeared, he laughed, but without 
merriment. And then he invited the men 
to search the mill. 

There was nothing there. 

“And so my uncle is caught,” he said, 
“and the boys with him?” 

“ Ay, ay, all of them.” 

“Life is uncertain,” said the Methody, 
“we are like the grass. Poor Job and 
Jephthah! And there was a young man 
with them. Was he, too, caught?” 

“All canght.” 

*‘ Was there any resistance ? ” 

“The old man and his sons, they were 
quiet enough,” replied one of the men. 
“The other young fellow—he kicked and 
fought a bit.” 

“ Did he, now P” cried Joshua, with much 
interest. “Did he? That was rash. Be- 
cause resistance to the king’s officers is 
death. That’s a hanging matter. The 
other three will get off with seven years’ 
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transportation. But he’ll be Te Dear 
me! How very sad!” s 

He smacked his lips as if he liked the | t 
thought. Some people do like to dwell on 
melancholy subjects. 


CHAPTER IV. THE KING’S CLEMENCY. { 


Ir was late in the evening when we got 
to Dorchester. 


outside. 

The young man, John Beer, the same 
whose appetite for brandy had done us so | } 
much mischief, found me a lodging with 
respectable people ; ; and [ waited in trouble | j 
of soul for the morning. t 

At nine, afte: waiting outside for two | |} 
long hours, I obtained admission to the 
prison. I went in trembling, and expected | « 
to see the prisoners jangling their chains in 
despair. [looked for sighs and prayers, for 


remorse. I found nothing of the kind. 
The courtyard was half full of men who 
were all laughing, talking, drinking, and 
singing. Some of them wore fetters. One 
man alone was dejected. Hesat crouched 
up in a corner, his head upon his hand. 
I learned afterwards that he was in prison 
on account of a debt contracted for 
friend, which he had no means of pay- 
ing. Outside the prison his wife and 
children were starving, and he could give 
them no help. The law, cruel and stupid, 
would keep him there until out of his 
destitution and wretchedness he should 
pay. So that he was doomed to a life- 
long imprisonment. But Will remedied 
that later on. The most dare-devil fellows 
were a jolly band of three, waiting their 
trial on a charge of highway robbery, for 
which they were all hanged a few weeks 
afterwards, preserving to the last their 
jovial spirits, and exhibiting an example 
to all the world how brave men ought to 
face death. 
My own party were not in the courtyard. 
Dan Gulliver and his sons were no common 
criminals. They had obtained, on payment 
of certain fees, the use of a ward all to them- 
selves, where I found them. It was a large 
+ and cheerful room, but disfigured by the 











| 


odious bars over the windows. Dan was 
pacing backwards and forwards ; Job and 
Jephthah were sitting side by side in one 
corner, their hands folded, in silence and 
resignation; Will was at the table, writing. 

“We must be very clear and precise 
about this statement, Dan,” he was saying. 





‘There 


The prison gates closed | it 
upon all that I called dear, and I was left | business—now, 


Gulliver, 


the tears of repentance and the groans of | ¢ 


Wednesday morning. 
wind being then light, 
freshening, 


from Point 
men-o’-war, eight frigates, and small craft. 
They were beating up Channel, apparently 
west by north, thongh the wind was dead 
| against them, and they were flying French 
coiours. 
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must be no possible misnunder- 
They must be made to see that 


tanding. 
got up by 


his is no cock-and-bull story, 


us to help us out of our scrape.” 


Dan nodded reflectively. 
“Now, this is what I have written— 


Pleasance, you are come to see us in our 


emporary home. Limited the accom- 


modation, but we must make the best of 


Sit down, child, while we finish our 
Dan: 

“¢This is the statement of me, Daniel 
of Rousdon Farm, parish of 
tousdon, near the town of Lyme Regis. 
“*On Wednesday evening, October 21st, 


Ue 


in this year 1803, 1 was on board my boat, 


he Dancing Puily, off the coast of France, 
1omeward bound. Iwas running a cargo 


of brandy, in the landing of which I was 


aught and arrested by the revenue officers, 


and am now, with my two sons and a 
young man who was staying in my house, 


ommitted for trial for that offence. 
“* We took in our cargo at Barfleur, on 
We started, the 
but afterwards 
and 8.E. by S8.; a favourable 
wind for us, but bad for the ships we met 


later on in the Channel. 


“Ten miles, or thereabouts, due north 
Barfleur they were—three 


**On the Dancing Polly we were about 


half a mile to starboard of the enemy’s 


fleet. One of the ships hailed us to haul 


down and lay to; but we held on, seeing 


the breeze was freshening, and all in our 
favour. 

“* At three o’clock or so we made Rous- 
don Bay, intending to send on news of 
the enemy’s fleet as soon as we could. 
Unfortunately we were caught by the 
officers, aud arrested. So I have lost no 
time in putting on paper the observations 
we made as to the whereabouts of the 
enemy. 

“**Tam in the hope that this intelligence 
may prove of use to his majesty’s govern- 


ment, and that the diligence 1 have used 
in forwarding it immediately may be 


taken into account against the fact of my 


he law in my venture to 


having broken t 
,”? 


the French coast. ; 

*“T don’t think, Dan,” said Will, after 
carefully reading the whole, ‘ that we can 
do much more good to the document. 
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There is the information, fresh and valu- 
able and trustworthy. Nelson would like 
it, if the officials do not; but they would 
not dare to shelve it. And now, Dan, you 
must sign.” 

Dan Gulliver, after making the careful 
preparations for writing common to people 
of that time, unaccustomed to sign their 
names, perpetrated a form which he meant 
to stand for Daniel Gulliver, while Job 
and Jephthah looked on in silent ad- 
miration. Anything their father did was 
great and beautiful. For that parental 
respect I honour their memory. 

That done, “Now, Pleasance,” said 
Will, who had taken the entire command 
of the business, “ please go into the town, 
ascertain who is the best lawyer in the 
town—the gentlefolks’ lawyer. Go call at 
his office, and bring him here without a 
moment’s delay.” 

“Tell him not to fear about money, for 
there is plenty under the hearthstone,” 
said Dan. 

It was not difficult to find the best 
lawyer in Dorchester. Everybody sent 
me to Mr. Copas. I found him an elderly 
gentleman, who wore a large wig, and 
looked like a dignitary of the Church. 

“This sort of case does not lie in the 
ordinary course of my practice,” he said ; 
“‘T recommend you to go to Mr. Ferret, 
whose clients chiefly consist of e 

“T think, sir,” I said, “ that when you 
know who one of the smugglers is you 
will not refuse to act for us. Pray, pray 
come and see him! And, oh! if it is 
the money you are thinking of, Dan says, 
there is plenty of money under the hearth- 
stone.” 

Mr. Copas smiled. 

“It had better be in the bank, child. 
Well, I will go with you. But I do not 
promise anything.” 

We found Will alone in the ward, still 
busy with paper and pen. He was graver 
than usual, as was only natural, but when 
his eyes met mine he smiled in his quiot 
and sympathetic way. 

“Now, my good fellow,” said Mr. Copas, 
in a patronising and friendly tone, “ tell 
me what you have to say, but do not waste 
time, and tell the truth.” 

“What I have to say is, Mr. Copas,” 
said Will, “that [am a gentleman who has 
got into a scrape with three most worthy 
smugglers.” 

“A gentleman? Well, you donot look 
like a sailor. But go on.” 

“ My name is Campion. 





I am the only 





son of the late Sir Godfrey Campion, and 
the chief partner in the firm of " 

“Good heavens! And youasmuggler ?” 

“Well, not exactly. But I went for a 
venture with Dan Gulliver, and we were 
all caught. That is the story.” 

“ But you—you, my dear sir—the in- 
fluence of your family must be brought to 
bear. Your case must be separated.” 

Here Will interposed. 

“T cannot separate my case from the 
poor fellows with me,” he said. “I can- 
not have any family interest employed, 
because, above all, my mother must not 
know of this—this disgrace. I shall stand 
my trial with the others. Fortunately ” 
—he took up the papers which he had 
written and Dan had signed—“I have 
something here which ought to procure 
us an absolute pardon. It is secret intel- 
ligence for the Admiralty. We sighted 
the French fleet on our way back, and we 
can report on the enemy’s course. Now, 
Mr. Copas, can you find me a trusty mes- 
senger? You can? Then let him ride 
as hard as horses can carry him.- Let 
him ride without stopping, let him get 
to London before midnight. He must be 
armed with a letter from you and one 
from the mayor.” 

“‘T am the mayor.” 

“Good. The letter must simply give 
the date of our capture, and state that 
the document is signed by a man well- 
known in Lyme, perfectly trustworthy, 
although now in jail on a charge of smug- 
gling.” 

Mr. Copas hastened away with the 
papers. 

“ They ought to let us go at once with- 
out a trial,” said Will the sanguine. 
* Sit down and look cheerful, Pleasance 
dear. Why, we can make love as well in a 
prison-ward as under Pinhay cliff. Let 
me kiss the tears from your pretty eyes, 
my peerless woodland nymph.” 

We had a fortnight to wait for the 
assizes. No answer came from the Ad- 
miralty, nor any sign that we were all 
to be acquitted without a trial. Meantime 
Mr. Copas engaged the best counsel on 
the circuit, no less a man than the great 
Serjeant Jamblin, king’s counsel, for our 
defence. As for Joshua Meech, he did not 
once come to see us—an act of prudence 
which, while Dan commended it, was sur- 
prising to him. To be sure, as Dan said, it 
was only by chance that he wasn’t caught 
with the rest. And when I told him of 
the single step I had heard before the 
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revenue men came down the hill, he sur- 
mised that it was Joshua, and divined 
the secret of the empty hold. Who but | 
Joshua could have cleared out the cargo | 
in so expeditions and crafty a manner ? | 
Who but Joshua would have been so} 
thoughtful of the interests of the firm ? 
The court, on the day of the trial, was 
crowded with spectators, principally people 
from Lyme and Bridport who knew Dan 
Gulliver. I listened with dismay to their 
talk, for it was nothing but speculation as 
to what the punishment would be. 
Everything frightened me—the cold 
stiff court, with the constables and the 
javelin-men ; the people in the galleries, 
who seemed eager for the show to begin ; 
the horrid dock; the witness-box, where I 
knew the evidence of our guilt would be 
overpowering; the barristers, who arrived 


and talked and laughed as if there was 
nothing to come of the day’s work but a 
fight in words among themselves; the 
empty seat of the judge; the clerk below 
with his papers. 

I came with Mr. Copas, who provided 
me with a seat below the dock, so that I 
could shake hands with the prisoners. 

Presently our man, our advocate, the 
great Serjeant Jamblin, K.C., afterwards 
Sir Peter Jamblin, one of his majesty’s 
judges, came into court. He was followed 
by a clerk bearing a bag full of papers. 
I noticed that he nodded, but did not shake 
hands with Mr. Copas. Yet he shook hands 
with every member of the bar in the court. 
I believe that in those days it was not con- 
sidered right for a barrister to shake hands 
with an attorney. 

Presently he left the table and came 
to me. 

“T have heard of you, Miss Noel,” he 
said. “Pray let me shake hands with 
you. Mr. Copas has told me the whole 
history. Iam only sorry that your gallant 
attempt to warn Dan Gulliver did not 
succeed. I am notsure, but I am in great 
hopes that we shall get them off altogether 
—one and all, you know; they were in 
the same boat. But if we cannot, then I 
may tell you that alittle bird has whispered 
good news in myear. A lord, high placed, 
has interested himself in the case. Courage, 
my dear young lady.” 

This was very kind of the serjeant. He 
was not, to look at, a man from whom such 
kind things were to be expected; for he 
had a harsh and strident voice, full pro- 





jecting lips, and staring eyes. Also he 


| had very red cheeks, and a way of pushing 


back his wig which showed that he was 
already quite bald. But when, years after- 
wards, I heard people talk of the harsh and 
overbearing way of Judge Jamblin, I re- 
membered that he had once taken pity on 
a poor girl in grievous trouble, and said 
words of comfort to her. 

Then there was a blare of trumpets, and 
presently the whole court rose to greet the 
judge. 

Now I firmly believe that, if we had had 
any other judge in all England to try the 
case, or if this particular judge had not 
been attacked the day before with gout in 
his great toe, so signal was the service 
rendered by Dan to the government, that 
we should have all got off with a free 
pardon. But the day was unlucky. Our 
judge, never the most kindly of men, was 
in a bad temper that morning. His face 
was pale, austere, and gloomy. His eyes 
had a fishy stare in them, which was due 
to his thinking more of his great toe than 
of the arguments going on before him. He 
was very old; he had been a judge many 
years; he had sentenced so many people to 
death, to transportation, to imprisonment, 
that he had got to regard crime as a sort 
of disease, and himself as a doctor who 
administered a remedy, or declared the 
case hopeless. 

He seated himself, and the preliminaries 
began. 

The jury were all Dorchester men, no 
man of Lyme would have brought a ver- 
dict against Dan. As for the prisoners, 
Dan came first. He leaned over the bars 
of the dock to kiss me when he took his 
place. Nobody could have looked more 
innocent than he, with his steadfast eyes, 
his grey locks, and his calm face. Job 
and Jephthah, who followed, stood staring 
straight before them, as if the court had 
nothing whatever to do with them—as if it 
were not there at all, in fact. Will came 
last. He passed his hand over the dock 
to press mine, and smiled in his old way ; 
but he was flushed, and his lip trembled 
as he stood before them all, a gentleman 
in the guise of a common sailor, about to be 
tried for breaking the laws of his country. 

Then the counsel for the prosecution 
rose and opened the case. He began by 
saying that the jury had before them a 
gang of notorious and hitherto unpunished 
smugglers, men who lived by defying the 
laws of the land. He congratulated the 
court on being able at last to bring these 
men to justice. He should prove—and 
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here he set forth the whole facts, during 
which Serjeant Jamblin leaned back and 
occasionally whispered one of the junior 
counsel, with a depreciatory smile. 

When the counsel for the prosecution 
had finished he called his witnesses. 

Lieutenant Pollard was the first. From 
information received he stationed himself, 
with a company of sixteen men, in Rous- 
don Bay at midnight on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 22nd. Abont four o’clock in the 
morning the Dancing Polly rounded the 
point and stood in for the creck. At the 
moment of landing he effected the arrest. 

This was all, substantially, that he had 
to say. Then the serjeant rose and began 
to tear him to pieces. 

“Where did you get your information, 
Lieutenant Pollard ? ” 

“That, with his lordship’s permission, I 
decline to state.” 

The court ruled that the question need 
not be asked. 

“T was only anxious, my lord,” said 
the serjeant, smiling sweetly, “for the 
witness’s own sake, to prove that a 
British officer is incapable of employing 
any of those despicable persons who live 
by betraying the sins or follies of their 
fellow-men.” 

Here the gallant officer reddened, and 
looked uncomfortable. 

“We will go on,” said the serjeant. 
“What did this villainous informer tell 
ou?” 

“That the notorious smuggler, Dan 
Gulliver, would attempt a run over from 
the French coast on that particular night, 
laden with brandy.” 

“Ah! Remember, Lieutenant Pollard, 
you areon oath. Every word which you 
say is on oath. 
smuggler ?’” 

The witness langhed. 

“ Everybody knows that he is a notorious 
smuggler.” 

“T care nothing about everybody know- 
ing; do you know ?” 

* Of course, I know.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

** By general report.” 

“ So, if general report proclaimed you a 
murderer, a thief, or anything else, you 
must of necessity be that kind of cri- 
minal ?” 

The witness was silent. Of course, he 
could not be expected to state that he 
had often partaken of the Gulliver 
brandy, and had, indeed, purchased it. 

“Has the elder prisoner or any of the 
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prisoners, indeed, ever been convicted of 
smuggling P” 

7 

“Have you ever seen them smuggling?” 

“ Never before.” 

“Do you, then, still persist in that ex- 
pression, ‘ notorious smuggler?’ ” 

The witness hesitated. 

“T suppose I must withdraw it,” he 
said. 

“Ho withdraws it, gentlemen of the 
jury. Remark, if you please, that the 
witness has never, he says, known of any 
smuggling on the part of the prisoners. 
Let the injurioas presumption raised in 
your minds by my learned brother’s open- 
ing speech, and perhaps confirmed by the 
careless, baseless expressions of a pre- 
judiced witness, be immediately dismissed. 
We have to do with one charge, and one 
alone. Now, sir, your best attention, if 
you please. You say you caught this man 
smuggling, do you?” 

“1 do.” 

“What was he smuggling ?” 

“ Brandy.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“ One of my men opened a keg.” 

* And pnurioined, being in the revenue 
service, spirit which he supposed to be 
smuggled. Has that man been brought to 
instice? ” 

“He has not.” 

* Were there other kegs ? ” 

“T did not see.” 

“When your men returned for their 
prize, what did they find ?” 

“Nothing. The craft had been cleared 
in their absence.” 

The next witness was James Skirling, 
| who had opened the keg. 

He gave his evidence in as few words 
as possible, and was then in his turn 
submitted to cross-examination. 

“T understand you,” said the serjeant, 
lin slow and awful tones, “‘ to inform the 
‘court that yon took advantage of the 

darkness and confusion to broach a keg, 
actually, to broach a keg, and fill a 
| bottle.” 
| T did.” 

“You stole that liqnor, in fact; you 
placed it in this bottle?” He held up 
the fatal flask. 

The man grinned. 

* Don’t laugh at me, sir; don’t dare to 
langh at the court. Many a poor fellow 
is lying in Newgate at this moment, and 

hanged by the neck, for no worse 
Worse? Far, far lighter. 
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They stole, being common rogues. You 
betrayed a trust, being reputedly an 
honest officer. Tell the court again, sir. 
Did you, or did you not, steal the brandy? ” 

He stammered in confused accents that 
he did. 

“You took the bottle with you, I sup- 
pose, on purpose to steal it if you got the 
chance P ” 

*“*T did.” 

“There is a pretty rogue for you!” 
cried the serjeant, throwing himself back 
and sticking his thumbs into his waist- 
coat pockets. “Here is a villain in grain! 
He deliberately plans a robbery, delibe- 
rately executes it, and in open court 
boasts of it. My lord, I must ask for the 
prosecution of this rogue. In the interests 
of the country such a rogue must be 
hanged. His punishment would be bene- 
ficial to the public morals. I am not sure 
that I ought not to ask for the prosecution 
of his superior officer—if not as particeps 
criminis, then as conniving at and stifling 
the crime.” 

He turned again to the terrified witness, 
whose legs trembled beneath him, while 
his cheek was of a ghastly pallor. 

“You took one keg and you opened it; 
you found brandy in it; you stole some 
of that brandy. Pray, were there other 
kegs ?” 

“There were; I saw them by the light 
of my dark lantern.” 

“Good. Did you open those kegs P” 

“No.” 

“Were those kegs ever examined ? ” 

“No; they were all cleared out while 
we were marching the prisoners away.” 

“You have no knowledge what they 
contained ?” 

“Brandy, of course,” said the man, 
picking up his courage a little. 

“You will swear, without knowing the 
facts, that they contained brandy ? ” 

“ How could hid 

“ Answer my question. Can you swear 
that they contained brandy ?” 

“No.” 

“They may have contained butter. We 
all know the excellence of French butter. 
Will you swear that they did not contain 
butter ?” 

“No.” 

One or two other witnesses were exa- 
mined, who all swore to the same facts. 
One thing was clear, that had it not been 
for that unlucky little bottle of brandy, 
the prosecution would have broken down 
completely. 





Three witnesses for character were 
called. 

The principal evidence was the Rev. 
Benjamin Barden, rector of Rousdon. 
The poor old rector, a veritable peasant- 
priest, stood in the witness-box clad in 
his tattered cassock and his battered old 
wig, yet bearing upon him the dignity of 
his sacred calling. The serjeant handled 
him with much softness and delicacy. He 
made him inform the court that he was 
the rector of Rousdon, that its population 
was eleven, that his stipend was thirty- 
five’ pounds, and that his church was a 
bara. This melancholy condition of things 
moved the jury in his favour, and dissi- 
pated the bad effect which might otherwise 
have been produced upon a fat and well- 
fed jury, clad in strong broadcloth, by his 
rags and his evident poverty. : 

The counsel went on to elicit from 
the rector that Dan Gulliver was his 
churchwarden, and that with his two 
sons he kept the church in such repair 
as made divine service possible. The 
clergyman added, quite simply and with 
dignity, that Dan Gulliver was a worthy 
and religious man, who lived the life of a 
true Christian. 

The serjeant emphasized these replies, 
one after the other, each with a wave of 
his hand towards the jury, as much as to 
say: “ You hear this, gentlemen; you 
will remember the evidence of this holy 
minister of religion.” 

The evidence of the good old man, 
however, lost its whole weight when the 
counsel for the prosecution asked him one 
or two questions in a different direction. 

He said: 

“T fear, Mr. Burden, that the lament- 
able exiguity of your income must shut 
you out from the enjoyment of many of 
our choicest blessings—port-wine for in- 
stance P” 

The rector shook his head sadly. 

“T believe that I remember the taste of 
port,” he said, “ but I cannot be sure—it 
is so long since I saw any.” 

“ Brandy cannot altogether replace port, 
can it?” asked the barrister. 

“Tt cannot,” said the rector. 

“Yet I dare say you get brandy, at least 
sometimes ? ” 

““T do,” said the rector. 

“As a present now? from a parish- 
ioner ? ” 

“T have had it given to me,” said 
the rector, “by my churchwarden, Dan 
Gulliver.” 
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“T will not ask you,” said the counsel, 
“whence you imagine this brandy to be 
derived. I prefer to think that you ask 
no questions, and have no suspicions. 
would be too much to believe that a divine 
of your age and position should coun- 
tenance the practice of smuggling.” 

Then followed other witnesses, and more 
fencing. 

Presently the counsel for the crown 
made his speech. It was very short. 
“Here,” he said, “was a man, with his 
two sons, and astranger, probably a hired 
hand. The man was well known to be a 
smuggler—so well known that he was 
afraid Lyme Regis was to a man in alli- 
ance with him to defeat the ends of 
justice, and shielded him steadily in his 
runs to and from the coast of France. He 
was caught, so to speak, red-handed.” 

It was impossible to resist the convic- 
tion, that the rest of the kegs which com- 
posed the cargo contained, like the one 
which had been opened, brandy. Of 
course it was open to anyone to maintain 
the improbable. His learned brother 
might ask them to believe that these four 
men had crossed the Channel, and landed 
on an enemy’s coast, in quest of potatoes, 
cabbages, fruit, butter, or any other mar- 
ketable article. The undisputed facts 
were, that here was a mav with a fast- 
sailing craft and a fishing-boat—what was 
the object of the former? That his most 
intimate friends admitted that they received 
brandy as a present from him. Where did 
he procure that brandy? That he was 
notoriously a smuggler by profession. As 
regarded the evidence of the man Skirling, 
the actual fact could not be disputed, 
although the act itself showed a low tone 
of morality, which all would regret to find 
existing in so respectable a body as the 
revenue service. No doubt the gallant 
officer who had effected the arrest with so 
much promptitude and courage, although 
with a little indiscretion, would take 
cognisance of the offence in his official 
capacity. Finally, he asked the jury to 
give a verdict for the prosecution, and so 
to strike terror into the hearts of other evil- 
doers and defiers.of the law. 

When our counsel’s turn came, he made 
a most eloquent and indignant speech. 
According to him, Dan Gulliver, the much 
maligned, was an admirable specimen of a 
class which formed, he said, the backbone 
of our country ; he was a yeoman, farming 
the few acres which formed his paternal 
estate, and living frugally with his sons 


| and an adopted daughter, in a cottage 


For fishing purposes 


upon his own land. 


| he had two boats, one of them, called the 





It} Dancing Polly, being a remarkably fast 


sailer. On this particular night he had 
been along the coast picking up, no doubt, 
a cargo of butter and eggs, or it might be 
fish, and such harmless matters, and pro- 
posing to return to Rousdon Bay, a little 
creek or inlet-of the sea immediately below 
his farm. 

Here he protested against the assump- 
tion that the expedition had been across 
the Channel. ‘How can you prove it? 
How came the suspicion to arise? Was 
it likely that in so small a vessel, at that 
stormy period of the year, four men would 
venture on a voyage so dangerous ? What 
is more common than a trading voyago 
along the coast? What more reasonable 
to suppose than that a small farmer with 
a taste for sailing and boating should 
carry on such a trade? At least, gentle- 
men, till the contrary is proved, you have 
no right to suppose that the object of 
keeping the Dancing Polly was a criminal 
one.” 

Daniel Gulliver, he went on to say, 
was accompanied by the two boys and 
a stranger. No secrecy was observed 
about the expedition, and some idle or 
malignant person, one of those creeping 


| things which infest every society of men, 


thonght it worth while to communicate 
ithe proposed voyage to Lieutenant Pollard, 
that gallant officer whose discretion was 
not equal to his zeal, and whose eagerness 
to protect his majesty’s revenue led him 
to overlook the fact, that you must not 
arrest a man on suspicion and charge him 
with smuggling, unless you can prove it. 
“ For, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ what actual 
proof have we? This”—he held up the 
half-empty pint-bottle of brandy—* this 
is the mighty proof. A small half-pint of 
spirit, which smells tome, gentlemen”—he 
took out the cork and smelt it cautiously— 
“which smells to me, I confess, of rum, 
rather than of brandy—is all the proof, 
absolutely the only proof that we have. 
In the dead of a dark night, a man whose 
object is theft, hurriedly steals this spirit 
from the hold of the vessel, and swears 
that he saw other kegs, the contents of 
which are unknown. The place is most 
retired and secluded. They carry off their 
prisoners, the officer never once thinking 
of examining the boat. When they send 
back for that purpose there is nothing at 


jallin the boat. Mind, gentlemen, no one 
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had been there. Yet the boat was in bal- 
last. That is a very remarkable circum- 
stance. That is a very suspicious circum- 
stance. That is a circumstance which in 
my mind renders entirely valueless the 
evidence of the man—the chief witness— 
whose only value was that it seemed to 
afford a basis for assumption of guilt. Re- 
member, gentlemen, again, that the only 
proof of guilt is a half-pint of ram, or some 
such spirit, in a bottle—a half-pint—about 
enough to amuse a gentleman between a 
bottle of port and bedtime; and on that 
half-pint you are asked to convict this 
honest, religious, and God-fearing yeo- 
man, with his two innocent boys, and a 
young man of whom no harm whatever 
is known, and therefore none should be 
suspected.” 

When all was done the judge summed up. 
It was most unfortunate for us that his 
gout rendered him ill-tempered and sour. 
He went through the evidence bit by bit, 
pointed out how simple it was, how clearly 
an act of smuggling was proved, and 
showed them that they ought to consider 
not the amount smuggled but the inten- 
tion. As for the prisoners, the judge said 
he had no doubt about their being all 
habitual criminals. As for the rest of the 
cargo, the judge said he had no doubt 
whatever that it was entirely composed of 
French brandy. 

The jury were dismissed; they were away 
for five minutes only ; they came back with 
a unanimous verdict— 

“Guilty, but recommended to mercy on 
the ground of the elder prisoner’s other- 
wise good character and the youth of 
the others.” 

“Prisoners at the bar,” said the judge, 
“you have heard the verdict of the jury. 
With that verdict I entirely agree. Have 
you anything further to say P” 

Dan cleared his throat and spoke. 

“Only that your lordship was quite 
right,” he said. “There was brandy in 
them kegs. That is all.” 

There was a general laugh, and even 
the judge smiled austerely. 

“Tam glad that you admit your guilt. 
You are recommended to mercy. Under 
other circumstances, I should have inflicted 
the full penalty of seven years’ transpor- 
tation. But I am instructed from another 
and a higher quarter that you, Daniel 
Gulliver, have conferred a service which 
may be of importance to the country. 





In return for this you and your party 
will experience the king’s clemency. [| 


am also anxious to take into account the 
good character which you have received 
from your rector and others. - If I could 
believe that this run of yours was a solitary 
venture, I would have inflicted a nominal 
sentence upon you. But it was not. You 
know that you have been systematically 
engaged in breaking the Jaw. You have 
brought up your sons in your own foot- 
steps. The laws of England must not be 
broken with impunity. The sentence of 
the court therefore is, that you and your 
two sons and the fourth prisoner, William 
Campion, do serve his majesty on board 
the royal fleet for the space of three years. 
During that time you will not be debarred 
from receiving such pay, rewards, prize- 
money, and promotions as may be con- 
sidered your just due. The Dancing 
Polly is, of course, the prize of Lieutenant 
Pollard.” 

Dan looked at Will, not at his two 
sons, as if to see what he thought of it. 
Will put up his finger as if enjoining 
silence. 

“We thank your lordship,” Dan said. 
“ God save the king!” 

He stooped over the dock to kiss me. 

“Remember the hearthstone, my pretty,” 
he whispered, “and keep up your heart, 
and wait for us in patience. We shall 
come home again. The Lord bless 
thee!” 

But it was Will who held me tightest. 

“Be patient, dear,” he whispered, 
“patient and true. Good-bye.” 

Then they removed the prisoners, and 
Mr. Copas took me out of the court. 

Next day he sent me in a carriage back 
to Lyme. 

It was in the evening that I arrived. 
Joshua Meech was in the street. He was 
dressed in black, and had evidently just 
come out of his meeting-house, so that he 
was playing his third part. 

“Dispensations !” he groaned, holding 
up both hishands. ‘ Oh Pleasance, let us 
kiss the rod. Three years aboard the royal 
fleet ! What a sentence for a young gentle- 
man! Ropes’-ends and cat-o’-nine-tails, 
with salt junk. ‘Tis the chastisement of 
Providence.” 

“Do not come near me, Joshua,” I said 
fiercely, thinking of his last visit to me. 
“ For three years I shall see no one.” 

“Grievous, grievous dispensations!” 
he replied, holding up both hands and 
shaking his head. But there was the joy of 
revenge in his eyes. He was glad that my 
Will was out of the way for three years. 
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CHAPTER V. FEMINA FURENS. 

For two days I sat at home, or walked | 
about the Holmbush Fields, brooding. The 
Dancing Polly was gone, she was the | 
prize of the revenue people. They had not | 
taken my little boat; I might, as of old, | 
put out to sea and dream, no longer of | 
the future, but of the golden past, on 
the gentle bosom of the Channel. And, 
of course, there was the Chace Mary, | 
which was no good to me. For two days | 
I thought of nothing but the sentence. 
Three years at sea; three years on board 
& man-o’-war; years among the 
rough sea-dogs who manned our ships; 
three years in a hard and severe service ; 
where they flogged the men for next to 
nothing; where the pursers cheated and 
starved the crew; where the food was the 
coarsest; where the rivalry after every 
action was, who could show the biggest 
“ butcher's bill;” where there was but one 
saving clanse—that the men fought to win. 
I knew, from the talk I had heard, what 
manner of thing this service was; I knew 
how hard and rough it was; I feared | 
nothing for Dan and the two boys, for 
obvious reasons—but Will was a gentleman. | 

And then, he might get killed in an 
engagement. Fights were always hap-| 
pening; there was no day bnt some new | 
despatch was published, showing how his 
majesty’s ship Hero had fought the French | 
ship Gasconade, and brought her home in 
tow, disabled, and a prisoner. Yet the 
French went on building ships for us to | 
take them. That is to me the most won. | 
derful part of the whole history, that the 
French went on fighting a hopeless game, 
and turned out fleet after fleet, of ships 
better built than our own—although, Dan 
used to say, too heavily laden with upper 
gear—for us to take and destroy. 

In one of these engagements, my Will, 
Dan, the boys, might meet their end. 

Well, there was hardly a woman in 
England at that time who was not placed 
like myself; hardly one who had not son, 
brother, husband, or lover, fighting some- 
where his mijesty’s battles, afloat or 
ashore. Acrnueland anxions time; a time | 
when poor ignorant girls like myself went 
about with tightened lips, hard eyes, and 
clenched hands, trying vainly to be hopeful; | 
when cultivated ladies hid their pain and 
smiled with agony at their hearts; when 
all of us, ignorant and cultivated alike, 
found at last our only hope and refuge— 
upon our knees. Oh the yearning prayers, 


three 








the tearful supplications to the throne of | 


| mercy, the torture of mind, which led at 


last to a trust in the divine protector— 
when all the time, perhaps, the brave 
young fellow for whom our tears were 
shed and our prayers were offered, was 
lying fathoms deep on the shells of ocean, 
or covered somewhere in a foreign land 
with a few inches of earth, his campaigns 
over for ever! 

Forty-eight hours’ struggle through the 
depths of despair brought me to the goal 
of resignation which all women, after such 
mental conflicts, reach.. Then I began to 
look about for some way of passing the 
time. 

Isaac Agus and his wife would carry on 
the farm; the produce of the farm—it was 
not much—would suffice to keep him, his 
wife, and myself. That I soon argued 
out, and represented to the old labourer, 
who was hard of comprehension, but 
managed to understand at length that he 
was to be sole responsible manager for 
three years. 

This settled, I began to think about the 
very remarkable and rapid clearance of 
the cargo. 

Of course, it must have been Joshua 
whose step I heard in the bay; it must 
have been Joshua come down to lend a 
hand; it must have been Joshua who 
cleared the hold; no one else could have 
done it. 

Where had he put the cargo P 

The arrest took place at about four in the 
morning; when the revenue men came 
back to look for their prize it must have 
been past eight. Four hours to move fifty 
or sixty kegs of brandy, each holding four 
gallons or so. 

For one man, single-handed, that is a 
heavy job. It would not be possible to 
carry the kegs very far. 

Now, we had half-a-dozen places, known 
only to ourselves, in which we could stow 
our merchandise. They were scattered 
about in the Undercliff. Some were a 
good half-mile from the bay, one or two 
were quite close. Joshua, I thought, would 
take the nearest of all. This was a 
place lying quite close to the path from 
the bay to the farm; to reach if you 
scrambled over a sloping ledge of loose 
stones, and you passed by what seemed to 
be a tangled heap of brambles. If you got 
to the back of the bushes you saw that 
they covered over a natural hollow, a sort 
of punch-bowl, which made the most 
admirable cellar in the world, especially in 
summer, when the leaves were thick. 
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I went straight to the spot, and pulled | “About the cargo, Pk asance. It’s a 
aside the branches. Below me, to my | sad loss to us is that brandy.” 
great joy, 1 discovered the whole of the| “Yes,” I said; “I am very glad you 
Dancing Polly’s last run. haven’t got it.” 

Joshua had put it there—careful Joshua!| “Of course you know where it is,” he 
He had not ventured yet to sell any of it | went on, with a meaning smile. ‘“ Every- 
—prudent Joshua! No doubt he would | body knows that you were in all the secrets. 
account to Dan on his return for his share | The captain he says that if you weren’t the 
of the money—righteous Joshna! prettiest girl in all Dorsetshire, he’d have 

Anyhow, whether Joshua did this thing | put you in the dock alongside of the rest.” 
with a view to his own interest only, or! “If I did know where it is,” I said, 
not, it was pluckily done, and well done. | “I should not tell you. Look for it and 

Woman-like, having found a secret, I | find it, if you can.” 





rejoiced. Who could have laid the in- “ Who could have taken it? There was 
formation? No one but ourselves—of | only one man who knew about the run— 
whom Joshua was one—knew. Now,| him as gave the information; because I 


much as I dreaded the man for his violence | heard him tell the captain so. But even 
and masterfulness, I never for one moment | he would not have dared, after giving that 
suspected Joshua of this villany, The | information.” 
loathing, the hatred, the contempt with} ‘“ Who was it gave the information?” 
which men of all classes in those days|I sprang to my feet all trembling with 
regarded an informer were such, that a} excitement. ‘“ Who was it told you? ” 
mother would have preferred to see her “That,” said the man, “ is a secret.” 
sor. lying in his grave, than to hear that he} ‘Tell me, John Beer, tell me. Oh, if 
had become such a creature. I only knew!” 
I have heard that a poet has said that | “JT wonder what you would give to 
an angry woman will dare anything. I) | know, Pleasance ? ” 
think I have learned from my own ex-| “How can I tell?” 
perience, that a man from whom has been | “It was a mean and sneaking thing to 
taken the girl he loves will do and dare | do,” said the man. “I heard it accidentally. 
anything to win her back. |I was sentry on duty. The captain’s 
The day after I made this discovery, | window was open and I listened. The 
there came to Rousdon Bay the young captain and him, they think no one knows. 
fellow belonging to Lieutenant Pollard’s I was in the front of the house, where 
company, of whom I have already spoken, the flagstaff is; he come in from the 
John Beer. | back, so as no one should see. But the 
He was a good-natured lad, and had | window was open, and I both heard and 
never ceased to regret the part he played | seen him.” 
in the case. He found me sitting in the; “Tell me, John Beer, tell me! Oh, 
porch looking s sadly out to sea, and he sat | what can I give to make you tell me ?” 





down, kindly saying nothing for awhile.| He reflected, with a straw in his mouth. 

That was good of him. “There was fifty kegs, if there was 
“What is it you want with me, John| one,” he murmured. “ Take away the 

Beer? ” |captain’s share, it is » matter of three 
“Nothing,” he said. | guineas ahead. If I had a couple of them 
Then there was no need for me to say | kegs——” 


anything, so I went on with my medita-| ‘‘ You shall, John, you shall; I'll give 
tions, which were gloomy enough. | them to you at once.” 

“The captain did say,” he presently; ‘And yet it’s a risk. Suppose the 
went on, “he did say that I might come | captain was to find out.” 
over here, and find out something about| “ How can he find ont ?” 
the cargo, if I could; and he did say, too,| “ Why, girls talk wild. You'd beina 
that he hoped you wouldn’t fret and | tair—able rage, you would, Pleasance, if 
grizzle, because, there’s more comes beck you only‘knew. It’s the meanest, sneak- 
than you'd think, and it is only for three ingest thing ever done. That's what it is.” 
years. Lord! what’s three years to a “If you will only tell me, I will never 
chap? Next door to nothing—and good let out toa single creature how I got to 
fon all the time knocking over they know. Tell me!” 
Frenchmen like ninepins.” “ Why then, if it’s all right about them 
i made no reply. two kegs, aud you won’t never let out who 
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told yon—and considering what a mean 


and sneaking thing it was to do—why, I | 
It was no—| 


don’t mind telling you. 
other—than—Joshua—Meech himself 

I stared at him, incredulous. The thing 

as impossible. 

“T tell you,’ 
seen him. It was the evening before, and 
at nine o’clock.” 

Nine o’clock! Then he must have gone 
straight away to give the information, 
after telling me that, whatever happened, 
I was to blume. 

“The window was open. The captain 
was reading by the light of a pair of 
candles. I heard steps at the back of the 
house, crunching the gravel. Then I 
heard a knock at the captain’s door. I 
looked in at the window, being so placed 





'» 


, 


in the dark that I could do that without | 
And I saw Joshua Meech | 


being seen. 
himself open the door and walk in. Then 
I knew that there was mischief brewing.” 

“‘ Pleasance !” he went on, after a pause, 
during which he gasped with indignation. 
“T knew that there was villany. And I 
wish I’d have put my carbine at that open 
wiodow and let him have the charge in his 
face, the scoundrel.” 

“*Captain Pollard,’ he says, looking 


more like a devil than a human map, let | 


alone Dan Gulliver’s nephew, ‘ I’ve come 
to lay information.’ 

“*Why!’ cries the captain. ‘ Infor- 
mation from you, Joshna Meech? Dick 
Turpin will be laying information next. 
Or perhaps Dan Gulliver.’ 

“*T’ve come to lay information, sir, 
against Dan Gulliver.’ 

“You? Against Dan Gulliver? What 
is the meaning of this? Why, man, you 
are his partner! You are his nephew!’ 

““* ve come to lay information against 
Dan Gulliver,’ repeated Joshua, with a 
white face. I was listening all the while, 
you may be sure. 

“*What does 
quarrelled ?’ 

**That does not matter to you,’ he 
replied doggedly. ‘I’m come with that 
information. Will you take it, or will you 
refuse it? If you do, I must go to the 
mayor and lay it before him.’ 

“* Joshua Meech,’ said the captain, ‘ you 
are a villain. You are a black, foul villain. 
Whether this is treachery or revenge, you 
are a double. distilled scoundrel.’ 

“ Joshua Meech made no reply. 

“*T must take your information,’ the 
captain went on. ‘It is my duty to take 


it mean? Have you 
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it and act upon it. Most informers are 
poor starving devils, whose necessities 
make them enact the part of spy. You 
have not that excuse. You are bringing 
roin upon your old uncle, the man by 
whom you have been befriended and 
enriched. It is revenge, I suppose, for 
some petty quarrel. But such devilish 
| rev onge I never heard of before. Go on 
| with your tale, blackguard and villain!’ 

“Ah, Pleasance, you all thought, at 
| the trial, that the captain gloried in what 

he done. Don’t you believe that no more. 
| Only he had to do it, you know. It was 
| his duty. 

“Then Joshua Meech told how the run 
|over was to be that very night, how the 
Dancing Polly was already gone, and how 
she would return the next night. 

“The captain took it all down. 
| ***Ts that all?’ he asked. 
| * That is all,’ said Joshua. 

“‘¢Then go. Do not breathe the air of 
|this room with me. Great heavens!’ he 
|cried, starting to his feet, ‘that such a 

villain should live in this kingdom of 
|England, and call himself my fellow- 
|countryman! Go!’ 
“There, Pleasance; now you know all.” 
Yes; this was his revenge. This was 
his plan to prevent me from marrying 
Will. : To make this impossible, or to 
| defer it, he had the incredible baseness to 
sacrifice his uncle and his cousins. Was 
it possible, could anyone have believed, 
' that a man should be so wicked P 
| I sat all that day, meditating revenge, 
thinking in what way I could most injure 
this man. One wild plan after another 
suggested itself to me. I would set fire 
to his mill. I would secretly destroy the 
| trees in his orchard. 1 would put a stone 
in the wheels of his mill. I would go into 
| the town and tell everybody. 
Nothing, however, satisfied me. Revenge 
| never does satisfy. 1f his mill was burned he 
| would build it up again; but that would not 
| give me back Dan, and the boys, and Will, 
,and the Dancing Polly. He could repair 
/any mischief I could do him. Even if I 
whispered it round in Lyme Regis that he 
was the informer, he would deny it, and I 
| had no proof, because John Beer was 
bound to silence. What then could I do? 
In the evening, still brooding over the 
revenge I was to take, I grew restless and 
| walked over the fields to the mill itself. 
| Itwasa bright night; the valleys which 
stretch away behind Lyme lay all bathed 
in a beautiful moonlight, everything was 
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peaceful and quiet, except the heart of the 
girl who went along the lonely way. She 
met no one, she saw nothing, her soul was 
full of an inextinguishable craving for 
vengeance; she was like a tigress bereft 
of her cubs. 

The mill stood alone in its field, silent, 
and backed by the black depths of its 
shadows and the woods. The top of the 
big wheel could be made out standing 
clear against the sky. Beneath it poured 
the waters of the leat, which in the day- 
time worked the wheel. 

I stole like a shadow through the} 
orchard ; on the other side, away from the 
mill, was a linney, or penthouse, where 
Joshua’s waggon was kept. I sat down on | 
the broad wheel of the waggon, trying to 
put my disordered thoughts into some sort 
ofshape. I hungered for revenge—I longed 
to make him suffer. I had come here to 
feel near to the man on whom I was going 
to work revenge. 

He was on the other side of the wall, I 
thought. He was chuckling, no doubt, 
over the end of my love-story, laughing to 
think that my lover was serving before the 
mast on one of his majesty’s ships, for 
three long years. O villain! 

Presently, as I listened, I heard voices, 
Someone was with him then. I crept 
from the penthouse, and stepped lightly 
over the narrow flower-bed which stood 
beneath the window. The shutter was 
closed, but one knew what sort of a shutter 
would be that of Joshua’s cottage at the 
mill. In fact it was not even barred, and 
there was a hole in it, through which I 
saw what was geing on. The visitor was 
our old friend Mr. Mallock, justice of 
the peace, and he was talking in his 
magisterial way. . 

“Quite a providence, Joshua ”— he 
wagged his head till his purple cheeks 
shook and wabbled—* that you were able 
to rescue the cargo. Quite a providence. 
At one time I thought I should be able to 
dismiss the charge, but it was impossible. 
Poor old Dan! Poor boys! Who was 
the villain that informed ? ” 

“T wish we knew, sir.” 

“JT wish we did, with all my heart. He 
would get a warm reception at Lyme, I 
promise him so much. However—three 


There was a great counting out of money 
on the table. When Joshua was satisfied 
that it was all right, he put it up ina little 
bag, and promised to bring the brandy next 
morning. 

Then the worthy justice of the peace 
retired. I slipped back to my place of 
concealment, while Joshua accompanied 
his visitor to the door with many ex- 
pressions of gratitude for his custom and 
his condolences. 

“You are very welcome, Joshua, very 
welcome,” said his worship; “and as for 
that villain - 

He disappeared in the darkness, still 
muttering what he would do, had he the 
power, to the scoundrel who spoiled an 





| honest man’s trade. 


Joshua went back, and I heard him bar 
the door, so that 1 knew he would have 
no other visitors. 

Then I returned to my place and 
watched him again through the hole of 
the shutter. 

He was rather pale, and his hand was 
shaking. No doubt he was thinking of 
his villany. 

He went to the cupboard in the wall, 
and drew out a bottle, containing, I knew 
well, some of poor Dan Gulliver’s best. 
I wished I could dash the bottle in his face 
as he drank from a wineglass. 

The brandy gave him courage, I sup- 
pose, for he looked round him with a more 
assured air. What he was saying to him- 
self, I believe, was that nobody knew, 
except Captain Pollard, and he certainly 
could not tell. Nobody knew! Why, 
within a short six feet of where he stood 
was the girl he had so foully wronged, 
burning to be avenged. 

He tied the bag of money which 
Mr. Mallock had left with him, tightly, 
and taking a short thick poker which 
stood beside the andirons, he prised up the 
hearthstone. There he deposited the bag, 
and replaced the stone carefully, taking 
the precaution to sweep ashes over the 
edges, so as to conceal the fact of its 
recent removal. We all used the hearth- 
stone for our bank, and we all went 
through the same formality of trying to 
hide the fact. 

This done, he looked around him again, 








years—it is a long time. You may send | 
me, Joshua, at the old price—ah !—twenty | 
kegs—yes, I think I had better secure 

what I can get. Twenty kegs. Dear me! 
They can come to-morrow morning in flour | 
sacks. I will pay for them now.” 


sighed, and seized the stone bottle which 
held the brandy. One, two, three glasses 
in succession of raw spirit. Was this his 
nightly custom, or was he seeking to drown 
remorse? Then he took the candle, opened 


| the door which stood at the bottom of the 
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It seemed to me that Joshua was likely 
to sleep heavily, after all that brandy. 

I waited below, motionless, until the 
light was extinguished. Then I began 
cautiously to see if I could open the 
window. The shutter was not secured, as 
I said before. The window was upon 
hinges, and opened inwards. It was a 
heavy window, consisting of small square 
panes of thick glass, set in lead. [I lifted 
the latch which fastened it, by means of a 
small twig. The window fell open, I 
waited fora moment to see if Joshua was 
roused, and then I climbed into the room. 

What I was going to do was simply to 
rob Joshua. That was part of my revenge. 
Not to get any advantage out of the money 
for myself at all, but just to deprive him 
of it. 

It was nothing to me being without a 
light in the room. I knew exactly where 
everything was. I first bolted the door of 
the staircase. That would secure me 
plenty of time for escape, should Joshua 
be roused. Then I took the poker and 
prised up the hearthstone cautiously. 
Feeling in the dark, I discovered one, two, 
three—eight bags, all tied up, and all con- 
taining money. Now I was quite cer- 
tain when I laid my hands upon those 
bags, that I was not only going to take 
some of Joshua’s money, but all of it. 
He kept his whole store, all his savings, 
in that hiding-place. I onght, at this 
length of time, to feel ashamed at the 
baseness of my revenge; but I cannot. 
I suppose I ought to repent of what I 
did—but I cannot. The wrong was so 
bitter, the villany was so unutterable, 
that I have only to think of my own 
feelings that night, and I justify myself 
at once. It was delightful to me to feel 
that I was taking the whole of his money. 
I hoped that its loss would ruin him. 
When the bags were all out, I carefully 
put back the hearthstone. 

Kight bags. There were no more. I 
laid them all together on tho table, felt in 
the drawer for the ball of string which 
the practical mind of Joshua made him 
always keep there, and tied them all to- 
gether, and attached about three yards of 
string by which to hang them in their 
place. 

There must have been a good sum of 
money in the whole, because the bags were 
pretty heavy to carry. I dropped them 
cautiously out of window, crept outside 
myself, and carried away the bags. 
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stairs, and stumbled up to his bedroom. | 
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| The great undershot wheel of the mill 
occupied, as we know already, one end 
of the building which formed both mill 
and cottage. It stood there, under a 
broad sloping penthouse of heavy thatch, 
which made it dark in the brightest day. 
| Once, long before, when the wheel was 
stopped for some repairs, I held it in its 
place by a wooden spoke, and amused 
myself by climbing ‘to the top under this 
projecting roof. It was a girl’s trick, and 
rather a dangerous one. I got no good, 
not even the nest which I expected to find ; 
but I saw, hidden away in the darkness, 
a great hook, stuck in the wall. What it 
was originally placed there for I do not 
know, but it was so high up, so hidden by 
the wheel and the black shadows of the 
roof, that it was quite invisible from below. 
That was the place for my bags. First, I 
succeeded, by tying a spoke of the wheel 
to one of the beams in the woodwork, 
in keeping the wheel, over which the 
water was no longer running, motionless, 
while I climbed up. Then I mounted 
the wheel, which was now like a ladder, 
and clumbered up three or four of the 
undershot buckets, till I could reach the 
wall close under the roof. Here I felt 
about in the darkness till I found the 
hook, and then, tying the end of the string 
securely to it, I lowered the bags slowly 
| into the black water beneath. I heard 
above the noise of the falling water the 
splash of the bags, I felt them touch 
the bottom, and then, with a great glad- 
ness in my heart, thinking of Joshua's 
rage when he should find out his loss, I 
cautiously descended from the perilous 
perch, untied the spoke, and considered 
what to do next. 

The first temptation—a childish one— 
was to hurl stones at his bedroom window, 
so as to awaken him and bring him down; 
but I abandoned that idea, as another and 
a more brilliant one occurred to me. 

Joshua had sold twenty kegs out of the 
cargo to Mr. Mailock, the justice of the 
peace. No doubt he had arranged, or was 
arrangiug, for the sale of all the rest. No 
doubt, too, he intended adding the pro- 
ceeds of this transaction to the pile—aha! 
the pile beneath the hearthstone. 

I set off to ran almost the whole of the 
way back to Rousdon, under the impulse 
of this new idea, which filled my mind. 
It was about eleven o’clock, as I should 
jadge. It took me nearly an hour before 
I got to Rousdon Farm. I had business 
to do, and. there would be no thought 
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of bed for me that night. But first I 
went into the house, found some supper, 
and procured certain handy tools necessary 
for my purpose, 

Had [I time to do it? It had taken 
nearly four hours to remove the cargo of 
the Dancing Polly from the boat to the 
hiding-place. Could I do what I proposed 
in six P 

I would try. 

There certainly was no stronger girl 
than myself along the whole shore. The 
life I had led in the open air; the rowing, 
sailing, and fishing; the gardening, the 
rambles and climbs among the crags of 
the Holmbush Fields and Pinhay point; 
the sea-bathing, the generous but simple 
diet; all these, added to a physique to 
which Dame Nature had been generous, 
made me active and muscular above the 
average even of young women living like 
myself. Yet it was a heavy task which I 
proposed to effect. 

It was nothing less than to carry every 
single keg down to the seashore, turn out 
the contents, fill them with sea-water, and 
carry them back again. But the thought 
of Joshua’s consternation when he should 
discover it gave me courage. 

When I had got all but six or seven 
down the cliff another thought struck me. 
There were the two kegs for my informant, 
John Beer. It would not be fair to give 
him sea-water after the service he had 
done me. There was also the poor old 
rector. What would he do without his 
brandy? And, unless I provided for him, 
he would get none till Dan and the boys 
came home again. So I removed the last 
six, and carried them away to a place 
where I was pretty certain Joshua would 
not think of looking for them. And then 
I proceeded to the next part of my task. 

The kegs were now all in a row upon 
the beach, lying on their sides. I went 
from one to the other, and with my hammer 
and chisel forced out the bung from every 
one. In a few minutes the smooth water 
of the little bay was salt-water brandy- 
grog, rather weak, and the kegs were 
empty. 

To fill them again quickly was more 
difficult. I had to take off shoes and 
stockings, tuck up skirts, and wade in the 
water, carrying each keg separately. It 
was now growing late. I must have been 
at work five hours, and yet the kegs had 
all to be carried back. 

Well, it was done at length. The day 
was breaking as the last keg was laid in 
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its place, and the brambles pulled together 
to hide them. The tide had come up in 
the bay, and washed away all traces of the 
brandy which had been spilt so freely on 
the stones. I sat down, and tried to think 
soberly what I had done. 

A villain was punished; the mean- 
est, most treacherous, most cold-blooded 
scoundrelism ever perpetrated had received 
some sort of fit reward. In a few days, 
perhaps in a few hours, the traitor would 
tind his- hearthstone prised up, and his 
treasure gone. A few hours more and he 
would discover that his prize from Dan’s 
unlucky run was not worth the kegs which 
contained it. 

And yet I was unsatisfied. All this 
wonld not give me back my lover, nor 
bring home Dan and the boys, nor undo 
the misery of the past three weeks. I 
thirsted for more revenge. 

When I rose to go home the splendid 
sun was rising over the waters of the 
Channel, and the morning was clear and 
bright. Far off on the horizon I saw the 
sails of a great fleet. It must be Nelson’s 
fleet. Among the ships, somewhere, were 
those I loved, going away to sea, to face 
battle, sndden death, shipwreck, plague, 
and pestilence, all by the act of one man. 

I lay at home all that morning asleep. 
At twelve o’clock Mrs. Agus, surprised at 
my long sleep, awakened me, and brought 
me some dinner. 

Then I began to think again. 

In the afternoon arrived my exciseman, 

“Have you done anything to Joshua 
Meech, Pleasance?” he asked, in a breath- 
less way, so that I knew he must have 
heard something. 

“Done anything P” 

“Ay. Joshua’s been robbed. He's 
been robbed of all his money. He’s been 
tearing round town all day. Ho! ho! I 
hope the information money was with it 
too. Who could have robbed him? ” 

“Who could?” I echoed. 

“Tt must have been someone who had 
a spite against him. Who but you hada 
spite? Oh Pleasance, Pleasance! it’s a 
hanging matter.” 

“ Don’t talk wild,” Ireplied. “If Joshua 
is robbed, so much the better. I am glad 
of it.” 

John Beer shook his head. 
only half satisfied. 

“To be sure,” he said, “I’ve seen 
gipsies about. You know best. Well, and 
how about the kegs, Pleasance P” 


He was 








“T will give you the kegs at once, if 
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you will do me another favour. Nay, it is 
not to tell me more about Joshua; I know 
quite enough. It is only to carry some 
brandy to Parson Burden’s.” 

“Why, I'll do that,” he said briskly, 
“and more, for your sake.” 

He took the wheelbarrow, and very soon 
was trundling my present, which I had 
resolved to say was Dan’s, to the good old 
rector. 

On the way he mentioned casuaily that 
a press-gang was in the neighbourhood. 
“They don’t know it, the boys at Lyme, 
else they'd keep at home for a day or two. 
There'll be a good few sailors more aboard 
his majesty’s ships when that gang has 
done its business.” 

I thought nothing at the time. 

But later on I started, remembering 
that Joshua had promised to deliver twenty 
kegs that morning, and that at daybreak 
he would be at the hiding-place. Another 
thought had struck me. 

I had no doubt, knowing the nature 
of the business, and the haste made 
after a run to get the cargo safely stowed 
away and disposed of, that Joshua intended 
to take it all in two loads, probably one 
that morning and one the next. This 
knowledge put a fatal power into my 
hands. I turned the thought over in my 
mind till it became a resolution, clear and 
determined. Since Joshua had sent Dan 
and all of them away to sea, he should go 
too. 

Of course, they could not take a miller 
from his mill—no. But suppose Joshua 


it possible, even without his superhuman 
wickedness, for me to look upon another 
man after my glorious Will ? 

So he had already found cut his loss. 
That was strange. Did he then look in 
the morning to see if it was safe? But 
perhaps the open window and the hanging 
shutter awakened his suspicions. I should 
soon know. As I.drew near the mill, and 
looked down upon it from the top of the 
steep lane leading from the high road, I 
could nov uerp feeling the contrast between 
the beauty of the place and the angry pas- 
sions of its master and the girl who was 
going to visit him. But I had to hide 
my indignation. I composed my features 
as well as I could, and crossed his orchard. 

Joshua was sitting on the bench outside 
the mill. The wheel was slowly going 
round and round, with its monotonous 
sound, and the mill was at work. But its 
master sat motionless, his head on his 
hands. He was trying to think who could 
have robbed him. 

“Joshua!” I cried; “Joshua! 
is the matter? Are you asleep?” 

“T wish I was,” he replied hoarsely. 
“T think I shall never be able to sleep 
again. What do you want, Pleasance P” 

“T came to tell you, Joshua, that I saw 
the fleet pass along the horizon tis morn- 
ing. It must be Nelson’s. Dan and the 
rest must be aboard one of the ships.” 

“Ay, ay; no doubt. Well, they—they 
—they will get through it, I daresay.” 

“Oh, Joshua, what a villain must he be 
who informed against them! What could 
we do to that villain to punish him pro- 


What 





was caught, in boatman’s rig, handling 
his kegs in Rousdon Bay ! 

When John Beer had taken the rector 
his brandy, and carried off his own to some 
secure place which he knew of, probably 
to a friend in the town, a burning desire 
came over me to see Joshua Meech face to 
face, and to triumph over his misfortunes. 
Tired as I was with my long night’s work, 
I hastened to put on my hat and set off 
once more for my three-mile walk across 
the fields. 

I knew how mean and parsimonious 
he was, how he had pinched and saved, 
denying himself luxuries and living hardly, 
in order to feel richer every day. I was 
quite certain that his chief pleasure 
was to open his hiding-place secretly and | 
count his treasures. I rejoiced to think | 





how, in these moments, there was mixed | 
up a feeling that he was saving up for 
me, and how that memory would be an | 
additional stab for him. For me? Was 


i 


perly ? Tell me, Joshua.” 

“Do—do? What could we do? Put 
him in the duck-pond, I suppose,” he 
replied wearily. 

“That would not be half enough, 
Joshua. I should like to take away all 
his money ”—he started—“ and to tell 
all the world, and send him away for 
ever with the curses of the people.” 

“Ay,” he said, “never mind the in- 
former, Pleasance; listen to me. I’ve 
been robbed.” 

“You, Joshua? You robbed ?” 

“T’ve been robbed of every farthing I 
had. All in gold—all tied up in bags— 
all the money I’ve been saving for years.” 

“ All the money you saved to marry me 
with ?” 

“Tt is all gone.” 

“Then you can’t marry me, which will 
be removing a temptation, Joshua. But 
who could have done it ?” 
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“T don’t know. I can’t think. Go 
away, Pleasance, and let me think by 
myself.” 

“Ts there anyone who is at enmity with 
you, Joshua?” 

He shook his head. 

“Anyone whom you have wronged, 
Joshua ?” 

A flush crossed his face. “Go, child. 
You can do nothing, leave me alone.” 

“Joshua,” I said, retreating, “ you are 
a Methody. Remember what you said 
to me: ‘ Patience, and kiss the rod.’” 

I found next morning, on investigating 
the hiding-place, that twenty kegs of the 
salt-water had been taken out, no doubt at 
daybreak. I rowed to Lyme, songht out 
John Beer, and revealed my new plot. He 
at once fell in with it. The press-gang was 
in hiding somewhere at Up Lyme. Four 
of them would be enough to effect the 
capture. He would tell them where to go, 
and what they were toexpect—a determined 
man, who would fight for his liberty, but a 
good sailor. 

They were to lie concealed among the 
rocks, just under the hiding-place of the 
cargo. They were to wait until they 
heard their victim climbing down the zig- 
zag road, and then they were to effect their 
seizure. Above all, they were to take care 
not to let him be seen in Lyme, Up Lyme, 
Bridport, or any of the places round, 
where he might be known. 

Now this seemed to me a really splendid 
piece of revenge. The other things were 
very well in their way, but incomplete. 
Joshua was, no doubt, mad with rage at 
being robbed of his money, but he would 
recover in time. Also, he would be enraged 
beyond expression at losing his brandy. 
Still he would recover from that blow. 
But how would he recover from the blow 
of being pressed and sent to sea P 

All that night I did not sleep. I heard 
towards daybreak the footsteps of the 
press-gang as they crept down the road to 
the bay. And then I went ont in the 
dark to see for myself what would happen. 

About four o’clock I heard the noise of 
Joshua’s waggon-wheels, and then I—I was 
sitting among the rocks, wondering when 
the last act of my revenge would be com- 
pleted—I saw his figure in the moonlight, 
as he strode down the rough way, with the 
certain tread of one who knew the path, 
and had trodden it hundreds of times. 

He went straight to the place where his 

treasure lay, and roughly pulling away 
the brambles, he began to take out the 











kegs. Apparently, from his composure, 
he had not yet learned from the worthy 
justice the nature of the new misfortune. 

As he began the work, I heard other 
footsteps. They were those of the four 
sailors. I saw them, but he did not—being 
intent upon the job—come cautiously out 
of the shade of the rock. There was not 
much to climb—about twenty feet—and 
they took it, having Joshua well in sight, 
with a rush and a shont. 

Joshua sprang to his feet and turned 
upon his assailants. They carried cut- 
lasses, but these were not drawn, and each 
had a stout short cudgel in his hand. 
Joshua fought likea madman. One after 
the other he hurled his assailants from 
him. He was a splendidly strong man. 
But the others came like bulldogs, they 
had now caught hold, and they would not 
let go. When it was all over, he stood 
with bleeding face and head, and arms 
pinioned close to his sides. He could 
make no more resistance. 

“Now, mate,” said one of the men, 
“vou come quiet, or we'll make you that 
quiet as you'll never want to sing no 
more.” 

All the rest growled acquiescence. They 
had had enough of fighting for that bout. 

“But what's all this?” The leader 
pointed to the kegs, three or four of which 
Joshua had already brought out and laid 
upon the grass. 

“ Brandy,” said Joshua. 

The men looked at one another. 

“A gimlet,” said the pinioned Joshua, 
“is in my pocket.” 

One of them drew out the gimlet, and 
bored a hole. Joskua shook his head 
cheerfully. No doubt they would all get 
drunk, and he would escape. 

“Never a pannikin, be there, mate?” 
the man asked his prisoner. 

Joshua shook his head. 

Then I laughed to myself. For the man 
who bored the hole lifted the keg, and 
poured what he thought was brandy into 
his open mouth. 

“ Faugh—waugh—pr—rt! ” 

“ What’s the matter ? ” 

“Tt isn’t brandy at all. Fangh—waugh ! 
It’s sea-water.” 

“It is brandy,” said Joshua. 

“ Drink it yourself, then.” 

He lifted the keg. Joshua drank. 

He too behaved in the same surprising 
manner. 

“Tt was brandy three weeks ago,” said 
Joshua, despairing. 
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Then he sat down, saying no more, |. 


while the men tried the other kegs with 
the same result. They all contained sea- 
water. 

“Got any more, mate ?” asked one of 
them, looking round. 

“There’s a dozen more, behind that 
blackberry bush,” said Joshua, with the 
calmness of complete despair. 

They searched ; they lugged them -all 
out; they bored the gimlet into every- 
one. Not one single drop of brandy in 
any. 
“This here,” said one, “ is a most amaz- 
ing go. What was you a-goidg to do with 
they kegs, mate?” 

“* Sell them,” said Joshua. 

“Was you a-going to sell them for 
brandy, or was you a-going to sell them 
for bilge-water ? ” 

“They were full of brandy three weeks 
ago,” repeated Joshua. “That is all I 


ow. 
They looked at each other in amaze- 
ment. Then the leader gave the word, as 


if nothing unusual had happened : 

“Fallin, men. March!” 

Just then I stepped from my hiding- 
place—the daylight was pretty clear then 
—and ran up over the rocks so as to meet 
them higher up on the road. That looked 
as if I might have been awakened by the 
noise of the fight, and came out to see 
what it was. 

“ Pleasance!” cried Joshua. “ This is 
lucky. Tell these men—it is a press-gang 
—they have pressed me—me—a simple 
miller, and not a sailor at all—tell them 
they have no right——” 

“Oh Joshua—Joshua,” I said, “ this 
is very sad! Won't you let him go, 

entlemen? This is a dreadful misfortune. 
And all the brandy spilled? Dear me! 
Oh do let him go! He is not a regular 
sailor, indeed, gentlemen, indeed he is 
not. Though he is so handy aboard that 
he will surprise you. Do let him go—do! 
He knows every inch of the French coast, 
but you must not press him. He is the 
best boatman from Lyme to Weymouth, 
though he isamiller. Oh, he is much too 
good a sailor to be pressed. Do let him 

oO ! ” 

“Let him go?” cried the boatswain, 
with an oath. “If I let him go, I wish I 
may be smothered in a French prison.” 

“Oh Joshua, Joshua!” I cried, as they 
dragged him away pinioned and powerless. 
“ Dispensations! Grievous dispensations ! 
Let us kiss the rod!” 
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CHAPTER VI. LADY CAMPION. 

I ovcutr to have been the happiest girl 
in the whole world, because I had craved for 
full revenge and had obtained it. Nobody 
could have been punished more effectively 
than Joshua. Ihad deprived him of every- 
thing: of his money, which he loved; of 
his reputation, of which he was proud, 


because no one, most certainly, would | 


ever trust him again in the matter of 
brandy which had not paid the duty; 
and of his personal liberty, because they 
were quite certain, once they had him on 
board, not to let so smart a sailor go. 

Yet revenge does not satisfy. And it 
cannot atene. No amount of suffering 
and sorrow restores the shattered past; 
you cannot bring a murdered happiness 
into life by hanging the murderer. All 
this I did not understand, and sat alone 
in my cottage, or wandered alone on 
the Undercliff, seeking satisfaction in the 
memory of my revenge, and finding none. 

Three weeks ora month passed so. Had 
I lived much longer in this loneliness—for 
I spoke to no one, not even to the faithful 
old woman who took care I did not starve 
—I think I should have gone mad with 
much brooding. But there came an end. 

It was on a sunny forenoon in November, 
I was thinking how it must be out at sea 
for Dan and the boys, and wondering 
whether Will thought of me as much as I 
thought of him, and trying to bring back 
to my mind his handsome face and laugh- 
ing eyes, when I saw a most unaccustomed 
sight. There came along the lane, riding 
slowly, because the road was rough, a 
gentleman dressed in an immense cloak 
with a fur collar, buckled at the neck. He 
was a middle-aged man, perhaps turned 
fifty, and of grave aspect. Behind him 
rode two servants, each of whom carried 
at the back of his saddle a small leathern 
trunk. 

The gentleman looked about him curi- 
ously. The place, left now to the charge 
of the two old people, was already begin- 
ning to show signs of neglect. Isat in 
the porch half hidden by the great fuchsia- 
tree. He seemed to be looking for some- 
one to speak to. The servants rode up to 
him, and they all then consulted. 

“‘ There is no other house but this in the 
place. It must be Gulliver’s Farm.” 

I emerged from the porch, and went to 
ask of whom the gentleman was in search. 
He took off his hat politely. 

“You are Miss Pleasance Noel? ” he 
asked. 


—_————_ 3 
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“Yes sir, I am Pleasance.” 

It was so seldom that I heard my sur- 
name, that I had almost forgotten its 
existence. 

“ You are the young lady of whom Iam 
in search. You are a—a friend, I believe, 
of Mr. William Campion, son of the late 
Sir Godfrey Campion.” 

“He is my sweetheart,” I replied. 

Then the gentleman smiled, dismounted, 
and gave the reins to one of the servants. 

“T am John Huntspill,” he said. “I 
have the honour to be a partner in that 
firm ; I am travelling for the house in the 
southern counties. I am also, I may boast, 
in the confidence of Mr. William. May I, 
therefore, beg the honour of a private 
interview with you?” 

This was very imposing. I led the way 
into the house and begged him to be 
seated; at the same time I offered him a 
glass of brandy, assuring him, in the words 
of Dan Gulliver, that it was right good 
brandy which had never paid duty. In 
my girlish ignorance, I conceived that the 
payment of duty inflicted some grievous 
damage to the character of brandy ; also I 
thought that everybody in polite society 
offered everybody else glasses of raw 
spirit. ; 

“Thank you,” Mr. Huntspill replied, 
with stately courtesy. ‘The partners in 
the house of Campion and Oo. never drink 
any spirits, on principle, except their own 
rum, and that is duty paid.” 

He meant the last fact as an admonition 
—I took it asa confession that the ram was 
of inferior quality. 

“T have received,” he went on, “ two 
letters, part of which I propose to commu- 
nicate to you. In fact, young lady, they 
immediately concern you. The first is 
from Mr. William.” 

He opened a great leathern pocketbook 
and produced two letters. 

“T received this,” he said, “ten days 
ago, being then in the village of Bright- 
helmstone, and immediately resolved upon 
travelling hither to acquaint you with the 
wishes of Mr. William. 

“‘ He informs me, first, of the lamentable 
chain of events which have led the young 
gentleman into this melancholy position. 
Had we known of it in time, such is the 
influence of the house, and so signal were 
the services of the late Sir Godfrey (of 
pious memory), that we might and cer- 
tainly should have procured the immediate 
release of Mr. William, and probably the 
pardon of the others. But his pride would 


= allow him to communicate the news 
tous. The letter is written on the road to 
| Portsmouth, whence he is to be drafted— 
| great heavens! the son of Sir Godfrey a 


sailor before the mast !—on board one of 
the ships in his majesty’s fleet. He says 
| then: 


“* Before this unlucky. accident, it wos 
my singular good fortune to engage the 
affections of a young person in whose soul, 
I believe, virtue and goodness alone reign.’ ” 

| Mr. Huntspill read this passage very im- 
| pressively, repeating the last words— 
“virtue and goodness alone reign.” He 
bowed, and I blushed, not with satisfaction 
at hearing these gracious words, but in 
humiliation, thinking how little I deserved 
them, and how I had wreaked a revenge 
in which virtue played so poor a part. 

Mr. Huntspill went on: “‘ The worth of 
her heart is illustrated and made apparent 
to the world by the extraordinary beanty 
of her face and person.’”—Oh Will, Will! 
—“* She has promised to make me happy by 
becoming my wife. The promise remains 
to be fulfilled on my return, should a 
benignant Providence grant my return to 
my native shores. I have told you, my 
generous friend, the whole of my story. 
You will, I am sure, continue to behave to 
me with the same——’ that is not part 
of the business,” said Mr. Huntspill, in- 
terrupting at this point. “ He goes on pre- 
sently: ‘I have written to my mother— 
who must on no account discover the 
degrading situation in which I have been 
placed—stating, which is perfectly true, 
that I am going to sea for a long voyage, 
in which I may visit many lands, and that 
I hope to pay my dutiful respects to her 
on my return. I have also informed her 
of my proposed marriage with Pleasance 
Noel, and begged her, as a mark of her 
forgiveness and continued love, to receive 
my betrothed in her own house, and, 
during my absence, to have her instructed 
in the practice of those external accom- 
plishments which alone are wanting to 
make her an ornament to the polite world. 
Goodness, my dear friend, is at all times 
better than rank.’ 

“Tt is indeed,” said John Huntspill, 
folding up the letter. ‘‘ With this, which 
was forwarded to me from London, came 
a letter from Lady Campion herself, a 
portion of which I will also read to you.” 

“*Tt has long been my resolution,’ she 
says, ‘to attempt no further interference 
with my son’s plans of life. His devotion 
to a musical instrament, especially when 
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that instrument is the common fiddle, 
seems to me inconsistent with the sobriety 
of a London merchant; his readiness at 
all times to forsake the counting-house 
for a concert or a play, seems to me un- 
worthy of the seriousness which should 
characterise a churchman; while his roving 
habits hold out little hope of a steady 
future. I have now learned that he has 
gone to sea, after contracting an engage- 
ment of the most serious character with 
a@ young woman, apparently of humble 
origin.’” 

“My father was a ship’s carpenter,” I 
said, half in pride and half in explanation. 
Before I knew Will I had always re- 
garded that rank as exceptionally dignified. 
But I was quite aware that Lady Campion 
would hardly be likely to think so highly 
of the position. 

“Quite so,” said John Huntspill. “A 
most respectable and useful vocation. Let 
me continue: ‘In justice to her and to 
myself, I should wish to make her acquain- 
tance. Will you, therefore, make it your 
business to see her? Communicate with 
her friends, and tell them that I propose 
to receive her in my poor house. And 
should she wish to remain and I to keep 
her with me, I undertake to bestow upon 
her whatever lessons and education she 
may yet require to befit her for the station 
to which Heaven hath raised her. You 
may bring her back with you, under your 
own protection.’ 

“Such, Miss Pleasance,” said John 
Huntspill, “is the proposal made to you 
by Lady Campion. It will be my first care 
to lay it before your friends.” 

“T have no friends,” I replied. ‘Dan 
and Job and Jephthah are all at sea.” 

“Do you mean that you are alone, 
absolutely alone in this house ? ” 

“Quite alone,” I said. “Only in the 
cottage there are Isaac Agus and his wife. 
I live alone and sleep alone here. I 
thought I should go on living alone for 
some years.” 

“But you will not refuse Lady Cam- 
pion’s invitation ? Consider, it is made at 


Mr. William’s own request. She will be 
your mother.” 
“No,” I said, “I cannot refuse it. But 


Iam afraid. Oh Mr. Huntspill! I am a 
very ignorant country-girl. The goodness 
and virtue that my Will thinks are in my 
heart, exist only in his own mind. He is 
foolish about me. I am not fit for him— 
so handsome and so strong.” 


“Nay,” said John Huntspill, gravely, 





| “the chiefest profit of virtuous love, as I 


understand it, being myself but a bachelor, 
and unworthy of the married condition, is 
that it leads the heart imperceptibly up- 
wards, inasmuch as we fain would possess 
the qualities which he—or she—who loves 
us doth in his fondness attribute to us. 
Therefore, be of good courage, and resolve 
that when Mr. William returns, he will 
find his dreams more than realised.” 

This wise speech, so far from encourag- 
ing me, rather daunted me for the moment. 
Afterwards, when I came to remember it 
and make out what it meant, I think it did 
give me courage. 

“When, then, can you be ready ?” 

I blushed. For in truth I had nothing 
to travel in. My whole wardrobe only 
consisted of half-a-dozen frocks, including 
one which Will had caused to be made 
for me. 

Mr. Huntspill read my thoughts. 

“There are shops in Lyme,” he said. 
“T will at once ride into the town and 
purchase for you the simple necessaries 
requisite for a young lady’s journey to 
London. I leave behind, for your pro- 
tection, one of my servants. For the 
present, Miss Pleasance, I wish you fare- 
well.” 

He bowed, touched my finger with his 
own, and was gone. Presently I heard 
him riding slowly down the lane, and I 
sat down to wait, wondering what new 
life this would be which was opening 
before me. 

Outside, the servant whom he had left 
behind for my protection had dismounted, 
had tied up his horse, and was leaning on 
a gate. It seemed inhospitable not to ask 
him into the house, and I did so, inviting 
him to sit down, greatly to his surprise. 
He refused to sit in my presence, but was 
pleased to accept such a meal as I was 
able to offer him, with two or three glasses 
of the brandy which never paid duty. 
This part of the entertainment, indeed, 
afforded the honest fellow infinite grati- 
fication. 

It was about two o’clock in the after- 
noon when Mr. Huntspill returned, his 
servant carrying a box before him, and 
leading a horse on which was a lady's 
saddle. 

When in my own room I was dressed in 
the new clothes, I hardly knew myself. A 
long black habit for riding, gloves, a hat 
and veil, all sorts of little things of which 
I hardly knew the use, neatly packed in a 
leathern valise. I finished my prepara- 
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tions at length, and came downstairs— 
dressed like a young lady. But I could 
hardly have looked one, because I felt 
awkward and constrained in my new attire. 
Mr. Huntspill bowed politely. 

“The most beautiful girl,” he said, 
repeating Will’s dear words, “on all the 
southern coast.” 

That was all very well. But how would 
beauty give me courage to face Lady 
Campion ? 

We were to startat once. Butasudden 
thought struck me. The hearthstone! 
Dan’s last words were to remember the 
hearthstone. I had seen to what use 
Joshua put his, and I had every reason to 
believe that Dan’s was, in the same manner, 
his own bank, the place where he confided 
his single talent, so that it could by no 
means grow or produce interest, or become 
useful at all, except for spending. 

I reflected for a moment. 

“Now, my dear young lady,” said Mr. 
Huntspill, his eyes had been upon me ever 
since I came down in my new dress, and 
I could see that he looked at me with 
admiration. That to my mind meant that 
Will would have been satisfied, and I was 

lad. 
on It is the hearthstone,”’ I said. 

He stared for a moment. Then he 
remembered that the general use of the 
lower sort of people was to hide away their 
money, and that the hearthstone was the 
general hiding-place, so that if a cottage 
was robbed, the first thing the burglars 
did was to prise up the hearthstone. 

We raised the stone, Mr. Huntspill and 
I, between us. Beneath was a perfect mine, 
an Eldorado of gold and precious things. 

Remember that Dan Gulliver was turned 
sixty years of age, that he had been 
smuggling ever since he was ten, that he 
had never had an unsuccessful run, and 
that ever since his father’s death the farm 
had supplied most of our frugal wants, 
always excepting the brandy, which 
never, &c. 

Iam afraid to say how much there was 
under the hearthstone. It was, I know, 
more than a thousand pounds, all in golden 
guineas, tied up in bags containing a hun- 
dred each. 

Mr. Huntspill poured the contents of 
each bag upon the table, and counted the 
coin carefully. for each he made a sepa- 
rate memorandum. Mr. Huntspill tied up 
the bags again, called one of his servants, 
and confided them to his care. Then we 
started on our journey. 





_more crowded with carts, stage-coaches, 


| travellers. They all seemed bound to 
London. What was this mighty London, 





I said farewell to the two old people who 
were to be left in sole charge of Rousdon 
Farm. Mr. Huntspill wrote his London 
address, in case anything should be wanted. 
And then he lifted me into the saddle, and 
we turned the horses’ heads Londonwards. 

We rode through Lyme, along the rough 
way over the cliffs to Charmouth, and 
then past the yellow peak of Golden Cap, 
over some hills to Bridport, where we 
spent the first night of the journey, and 
where Mr. Huntspill bought me some 
things useful and pretty, and had my hair 
dressed for me by a gossiping old barber, 
who told me it was the most beautifal 
hair he ever had the honour of dressing. 

I do not know how long we took to 
finish our journey to London. We did 
not—to begin with—proceed by the most 
direct road, because Mr. Huntspill, who 
was travelling for the firm and never 
neglected business, stayed in one place and 
went to another, without considering short 
ways. 

I should have been perfectly happy but 
for two things—the never-ceasing anxiety 
about Will, and an always-increasing fear 
of the terrible Lady Campion. 

The road, as we drew nearer London— 
say from Salisbury to Reading, which was 
the way we took, and from Reading through 
Windsor and Hounslow—became more and 


post-carriages, family-coaches, and foot- 


which swallowed everything? Cattle in 
immense numbers—for London; herds of 
oxen, flocks of sheep, droves of turkeys and 
geese, waggons piled with every conceiv- 
able thing—all for London. ht regular 
intervals were the great inns, outside of 
which there lounged an army of grooms, 
butlers, helps, and postboys; in the yard 
was stabling for countless horses; post- 
carriages, carts, and gigs stood about 
under the penthouses; within were ram- 
bling passages and long dark galleries; 
the bedrooms were hung with heavy cur- 
tains, gloomy and ghostly. Mr. Huntspill 
was well known everywhere. I noticed 
that everybody asked with particular re- 
spect after the health of Lady Campion, 
but no one inquired for Will. 

And then the motley crowd along the 
road. The slouching labourer in his 
smockfrock, hedging and ditching, who 
never moved from his village, saw many a 
curious group which might tell him of 
the outer world. A recruiting-sergeant, 
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with twenty or thirty lads full of beer | Mr. Huntspill went on, “was left sole | 
and martial ardour, longing to fight the | guardian to Mr. William at the death of 
French; a wounded and maimed sailor or | Sir Godfrey, her son being then fourteen 
soldier hobbling along, begging his way | years of age; with a clause appointing | 
from village to village; a procession of | Mr. William as chief partner in the house 
gipsies setting up their arrow-marks along | at the age of five-and-twenty. He is now 
the cross-roads, to show their friends where | three-and-twenty. He demands liberty of 
to look for them, stealing, singing, drinking, | action until the time comes for him to 
langhing, and fortune-telling; men who|ruleover us. Meantime, Madam holds the 
led about a dancing-bear, with a pole and | reins with firmness and prudence. What 
@ violin; men who took from place to/she will hope for in you is the power to 
place the bull who spent most of his pug-| attach her son to his domestic and civic 


5 
nacious life in being baited; men who | duties, and make the rover a worthy suc- 














carried with them cocks for fighting, 
badgers for baiting, ferrets for ratting; 
the cheap-jack in his cart, the travelling 
theatre, the travelling circus, the travelling 
showman, the open-air gymnast, the vendor 
of cheap books, the singer of ballads, 
and sometimes—galloping along the road, 
blowing a trumpet, shouting: “In the 
King’s name—way !”—the bearer of State 
despatches, hastening to London. Now 
and then we would pass a suspicious pair 
of horsemen, at sight of whom Mr. 
Huntspill would look to the pistols in the 
saddle, and beckon his servants to close up. 

I learned a good deal in those days of 
other things besides curious and interesting 
sights. Mr. Huntspill, who was always 
talking to me, taught them. For instance, 
in the gentlest and kindest manner pos- 
sible, he instructed me in sundry points of 
minor morals—I mean carriage and con- 
duct of myself. This, 1 knew, was done 
in order that I might not prejudice Lady 
Campion against me at the outset by some 
act of awkwardness or bad breeding. 

“Alady,” said Mr. Huntspill, who always 
spoke with authority, “is known by her 
acts and words first; but there is a-con- 
nection between nobility of thought and 
dignity of carriage.” 

He had learned by this time all my 


deficiencies, and I knew that he was going | 


to report upon them to Lady Campion. I 
was not afraid of the report which he 
would make of me, bnt I was horribly 
afraid of Madam, as he called her. 

The day before we rode into London he 
talked about her. 

“Lady Campion,” he said, “is blind, as 
you doubtless know. But in a short time 
you will forget her blindness. She writes 
her own letters, and her letters are read to 
her by means of a confidential clerk. She 


hears reports about the affairs of the house, | 
and gives her counsels—which are, in | 


And all as well 
Madam,” 


reality, her instructions. 
as if she had the use of her eyes. 


‘cessor to the great Sir Godfrey, Lord 
Mayor of London.” 

This was disquieting. Howcould I? 

He answered my look, being at all times 
& sympathetic man. 

“Madam will tell you how. You will 

modify the strictness of her injunctions by 
| the gentleness of your own heart. Your 
‘affection for Mr. William will supply the 
| rest.” 
| Next day we rode over Hounslow 
| Heath—where so many misguided men 
|} had committed the acts which led to a 
violent death; through Uxbridge, past 
| Shepherd’s Bush—a coppice in whose re- 
| cesses there lingered at evening many a 
| cowardly footpad, on the watch for some 
defenceless old man or woman; by the 
‘stately Holland Park, standing amid a 
|lovely country set with trees; along the 
gardens of Kensington, on the north of 
which extended mile after mile of nursery 
and vegetable gardens; past the dreadful 
tree of Tyburn, at the corner of Hyde Park; 
and thence, by a network of streets and 
lanes, in which it seemed impossible to 
find our way, into the city of London. 

I was silent with amazement at so much 
noise, such crowds, and such splendid 
buildings. I forgot Lady Campion, every- 
thing, in wonder and delight. I rode 
beside Mr. Huntspill in a dream. 

He watched me, riding close at my side 
and guiding my horse. Presently we 
turned into a long winding lane with no 
carts or waggons, but a continuous stream 
of people. Many of them knew Mr. Hunt- 
spill, and took off their hats to him. He 
gravely returned the salute. The lane led 
to a small quiet square, in which were 
only private houses. One of these, the 
largest, occupied the whole side of the 








square. 
“This,” said Mr. Huntspill, “is Great 
St. Simon Apostle, and this is Lady 
Campion’s town house.” 
I dismounted in considerable trepida- 
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tion. Mr. Huntspill led me by the hand 
into the house and up the stairs. He 
stopped at a door on the first landing and 
knocked. Then he opened the door gently, 
and led me into the presence of Lady 
Campion. 

“ Those,” said a firm clear voice, “ are | 
the footsteps of John Huntspill ; I welcome | 
you, my friend. Is all well?” 

“ All is well, madam,” said John Hunt- | 
spill. “The interests of the house are 
prospering. I present to you, madam, the 
young lady of whom you wrote to me, 
Pleasance Noel, and commend her to your 
ladyship’s protection.” 

“Come here; my dear. 

et.” 

I had not dared to raise my eyes. Now 
I did so. I saw a splendid lady, appa- 





Closer—closer 


LADY CAMPION, 


| be immediately taken. 





rently about fifty years of age, magnifi- 
cently dressed in black velvet. 


Her collar and wristbands were of costly 
lace. She was sitting when we came in, 
and she turned her head in the slow 
cautions way peculiar to blind people. 
Yet there was little look of blindness in 
her eyes, and she seemed to see me as my 
eyes met those large proud orbs of hers. 
She rose, however, to give me greeting, 
and continued gazing at me, as it seemed, 
reading my features in imagination. Then 


she placed her hands on my shoulders and | 


began, in a way which made me tremble, 
gently to pass her fingers over my face 
and head. 

“You are pretty, child, and you are tall. 
What is your age?” 

“T am past sixteen.” 

“ What colour is your hair?” 

“It is light brown. My eyes are blue.” 

All this time her busy sensitive fingers 
were passing lightly over my face. 

“Your name is Pleasance. Your father, 
John Huntspill tells me, was a ship’s car- 
penter. Your guardian, one Daniel Gul- 
liver, has gone to sea, and you were left 
alone. My son William has fallen in love 
with you. You are betrothed to each 
other without the formality of asking my 
consent. It was wrong in my son. I[ 
trust, my dear, that what I see of you will 
induce me to grant that consent. We 


Round | 
her neck was hung a heavy gold chain. | 





have time before us, during which we 
may do the best to learn each other's 
ways and character. Be sure that in 
all you do, I shall be always watching | 
you, blind as I am. You may kiss me, | 
Pleayance.” 

I kissed her fingers, but she drew me to | 
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herself and kissed my forehead. Presently, 
to my distress, John Huntspill went away, 
and I was left alone with Madam. 

She began by asking me how I used to 
spend my days, what I used to read, of 
what character were my religious oppor- 
tunities, and other questions designed to 
bring out exactly what I knew and how I 
thought. Then she told me that John 
Huntspill had prepared a report of my 
general ignorance, for which care would 
She informed me 
further, that a skilful governess, aided by 
all kinds of masters, would begin their 
labours with me the very next morning. 

She ended in her stately way: 

“William did not wait for my consent, 
nor did you know, perhaps, that it is 
unbecoming of a maiden to engage her- 
self without that consent. Nevertheless, 
should you be diligent and prove yourself 
possessed of the aptitude and the qualities 
which he believes to be in you, that con- 
sent will not be withheld. Understand 
me, Pleasance, William is of age, and in 
two years’ time or so will be called upon to 
assume the chief command of this great 
firm. He can marry without my consent, 
if he wishes. For your own happiness, and 
in obedience to the Fifth Commandment, 
you will study to obtain my approval. I 
do not deny that I could have wished— 
yes, that I most strongly wished—my son 
to form an alliance with one of gentle 
birth. You must try to remove this dis- 
appointment.” 

Then my new manner of life began. 
was, indeed, different from the old. 

For the free wild country—the confine- 
ment of acity mansion. For gardens, fields, 
and sea-beach—the flags of a city square. 
For freshair—smoke. For entire idleness— 
hard and unremitting toil. For freedom— 
the strict and stately manners of the time. 
For running and climbing about the cliffs 
—a daily drive in a stately coach, with a 
fat coachman on the hammer-cloth and two 
tall footmen behind. For doing everything 
myself—having a lady’s-maid of my own. 
For the companionship of Dan, with his 
pipe and his glass of brandy-grog—the 
stately dame who sat watching me with 
blind eyes, and the patient middle-aged 
lady, my governess, who listened kindly to 
my troubles aud smoothed the road to 
knowledge. What things I learned, of 
which before I had never even guessed ! 
very morning I practised for two hours 
on the pianoforte, or harpsichord, as 
Madam called it. After breakfast came 
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the masters. There was M. Elie Lemoine, 
master of dancing and deportment—he 
was my favourite, because I took to dancing 
with great readiness ; a singing master; a 
refugee French lady, of courtly manners, 
to teach me French ; one of the clerks, an 
elderly man with a wife and large family, 
who was permitted to increase his income 
by giving me lessons in writing; and a 
professor of elocution, who taught me to 
read with propriety. 

With all this work before me, I had 
little time to think about poor Will. One 
day, however, John Huntspill came to see 
me, and requested that I would favour 
him by walking in the square with him 
for a few minutes. 

He told me that Madam was growing 
anxious about her son. His story, to put 
her off the scent, was that he was going to 
the West Indies. And the West Indian 
mails had come in, but no letter, naturally 
enough, had arrived from Will Campion. 

“Everything depends,” he said, “on 
there being no enquiry. I have, for my 
own part, ascertained by a Portsmouth 
correspondent in whom I can trust, that 
Mr. William is now at sea. Madam 
would die of shame were she to learn the 
truth. I see nothing for it but to feign 
a letter from him. I have written it, and 
propose to bring it to-morrow as coming 
from the office. It will doubtless be for 
you to read it aloud. We are embarked 
in a course of falsehoods. From one 
deceit springs many. Far, far better had 
Mr. William at once confessed his name 
and position, and obtained, as he certainly 
would have done, his majesty’s pardon for 
a boyish escapade.” 

Yes, we were indeed embarked in a 
course of falsehood Not one letter did we 
write, but many—four every year. John 
Huntspill wrote them, getting his descrip- 
tions of West India scenery from all sorts 
of sources, avoiding the islands of Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, and St. Kitts, in which the 
house had correspondents. Then he would 
bring in his precious missive, announcing 
calmly that a mail was in from the West 
Indies bringing a letter for Madam. 
Lady Campion always took it, felt it, 
remarked how the smell of the vessel 
clung to the paper, and then putting it 
into my hands, commanded me to read it. 
In this way we carried on a regular cor- 
respondence, and though from time to time 
Madam complained that her son did not 
send direct answers to her questions 
(which we could not be expected to know), 





we managed to make things hang together, 
and the poor lady neversuspected. Never- 
theless it went to my heart, and John 
Huntspill used to throw a guilty glance at 
me when she folded up the letter carefully, 
and placed it in her bosom, as if she was 
pressing her son to her heart. Also, on 
the days when a letter arrived she was 
silent, and would request to be left alone 
in her room. 

No letter really came from Will at all. 
He was fighting the French somewhere. 
That made me tremble at night, thinking 
of the almost daily news, which was 
shouted about the streets, of another en- 
gagement and another victory, with the 
dreadful list of killed which followed after. 
Yet John Huntspill bade me hope. Among 
the lists, so far, he had not seen the name 
of William Campion, or those of Dan and 
his boys. 

So the days passed on. Lady Campion 
did not mix in general society, but she 
received at dinner, on certain days, a few 
old friends of her husband. These dinners, 
indeed, were magnificent, but one always 
wished to be a spectator instead of an 
actor in an entertainment which began at 
six, and from which even the ladies could 
not escape before nine. As for the gentle- 
men, they remained over their port, and I 
think many of them remained too long. 

On Sundays we went to a City church, 
where the clergyman wore an immense 
wig, and had a trick of smacking his 
lips between his words, which always 
amused me. Thus he would say: “ Now 
the sons of Eli”—smack—“ were sons of 
Belial” —smack, smack—“ they knew not 
the Lord”’—smack. He always preached 
a sermon of the same length, exactly mea- 
sured—counting the introductory prayer 
and the concluding benediction—to the 
space of half an hour. He was a good 
old man, something like my poor old 
friend the Rev. Benjamin Burden, fond of 
port and good living, benevolent, learned, 
and holding strong opinions on the 
authority of the clergy. 


CHAPTER VII. "TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S BAY. 


Day followed day, and season followed 
season. I had been with Lady Campion 
nearly two years. I had been so long in 
the great quiet house, where no footfall 
was ever heard on the thick carpets, so 
long with the stately lady who saw every- 
thing with blind eyes, that the old life 
seemed quite gone and lost. No more 
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running and singing; and if, as happened 
sometimes at first, a sense of weariness 
would fall upon me, Madam, who divined 
everything, would admonish me: 

“It is for Will’s sake, Pleasance.” 

And for his dear sake, what labour, what 
weariness, could not be borne ? 

We did not stay all the time in the City. 
Lady Campion bad a house at Chertsey, | 
whither for three months in the year we | 
repaired, governess, lessons, and all. There | 
a horse was kept for my own riding, and a | 
groom to protect me. There I could 
ramble about a park where there were 
deer, whom I taught to come at my call, 
and eat out of my hand. And there was 
the river. I do not know whether jt was 
more delightful for me to watch the cur- 
rent of the Thames, slipping silently away, 
or the waves of Rousdon come tumbling | 
along the shore, rolling over each other in 
ceaseless sport. When September vanished, 
and the leaves were yellow, we left 
Chertsey and drove back to our City 
house, in a carriage almost as grand as 
that of the lord mayor. 

No letter from Will all this time ; not 
one line. 

We kept up the deceitful correspondence 
between Will and his mother. What 
travels we contrived for him! What ad- 
ventures John Huntspill and I imitated 
from books, or invented out of our own 
head! What hairbreadth escapes! What 
romantic incidents! Madam had no sus- 
picion. She watched for the arrival of 
the letters; she had them read and re-read 
to her; she learned them all by heart; she 
quoted them as admirable specimens of 
the best modern style; she dated events 
from incidents in the letters. Such a 
thing happened when she heard how 
her son had captured an alligator—been 
wrecked on the coast of Cuba—marched 
inland with the Honduras Indians—or 
rescued the starving slaves abandoned on 
a West Indian key. We might have 
laughed but for the dreadful fear that 
possessed our souls, of which we never 
dared to speak, that fear which made John 
Huntspill look through every list of killed 
and wounded, which blanched my cheek 
at every announcement of another naval 
action. For Will, we knew, was before 
the mast, and gone afloat to fight the 
French. 








They were all victories in those days. 
Surely there was never a time when a/| 
nation was so brave as in the time of that 
long war. There was no note of hesitation 


then—no timid counsels. Girl as I was, 
I gloried in the spirit of the country when, 
with one consent, the nation flew to arms 
to resist the threatened invasion. And 
one could not choose but exult when the 
brave sailors went out to fight and conquer, 
with never a thought of striking the good 
old flag. Iseem to see again the newsboys 
flying through the streets shouting the 
news of another glorious victory—to see 
the people in the streets buy the handbills 
and shake hands with each other, strangers 
though they might be. I forget the other 
side of the picture—the trembling women, 
the orphaned children, myself beating down 
the terror of my heart. I remember only 
the glory of it. Poor Madam, who knew 
nothing of this fear, took, of course, the 
greatest interest in the doings of the 
English fleets. There could not be too 
many actions to please her; every action 
was a victory ; every victory reduced the 
enemy’s resources, and enabled her own 
great ships to perform their voyages in 
greater safety. Every day after breakfast 
I read alond the Morning Post, especially 
that portion of the paper which gave the 
naval intelligence. 

One morning I read the news of the 
Battle of Trafalgar. 

The list of casualties would be published 
in a few days. John Huntspill and I went 
about with heavy hearts. He did not dare 
to meet my eyes. For his Portsmouth 
correspondent had found out that all our 
four were on board the Victory. 

We had illuminations in the City to 
celebrate the event on the Day of Re- 
joicing. We drove in state to church 
to offer up our far from humble offer- 
ing; we invited guests for a feast of 
thanksgiving; we sent money for the 
poor in token of gratitude; and we gave 
orders that the rejoicings of the house of 
Campion and Co. should excel in splendour 
those of every other private house. The 
front of the house was covered over with a 
trellis- work, on which were fixed thousands 
of oil-lamps of different colours, arranged 
in patriotic designs. In the centre was 
the lion and unicorn with the words 
“God save King George!” Above was the 
union jack with the legend “Honour to 
the glorious dead!” I drew ont the plan 
by Madam’s instructions. She thought 
me wanting in enthusiasm, and delivered 
a little speech on the part which should 
be borne by women in the glory of their 
country. Above all, she said—her words 
fell upon me as a bad omen—above all, 
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women must be ready for the sake of their 
country to imperil, without a murmur, the 
lives of husbands, lovers, or sons. 

Besides the oil-lamps for the house illu- 
mination Lady Campion devised another 
and a more original manifestation of joy. 
She procured a ship’s boat, which she 
caused to be mounted upon wheels, de- 
corated with masts and flags, and manned 
by a dozen jolly tars, and a band of music. 
The band was to play patriotic airs, the 
boat was to be dragged through the streets, 
the sailors were to sing; the masts being 
adorned with festoons of oil-lamps. The 
chief duty impressed upon the men was 


that they were to keep sober, if they could,” 


until midnight, when a puncheon of rum 
would be broached for them in the square 
of Great St. Simon Apostle. On the 
morning of this joyful day John Hunt- 
spill, in paying his daily visit to Madam, 
handed me quietly a letter. It was 
addressed to me—I had seen the writing 
once before, in the parish register—by the 
rector of Rousdon. Could it be from Will P 
I hastened away, and tore it open with 
trembling fingers. It was not from Will. 
It was from Dan Gulliver, and it was the 
saddest letter that ever a girl received. 

““My dear Pretty,” said poor old Dan, 
—‘ We have made the port of Portsmouth, 
with the admiral aboard in his coffin. 
Jephthah was killed in the action with a 
chain-shot, which cut him in two pieces. 
My poor, pretty Pleasance! don’t ery too 
much, but Mr. Campion fell overboard 
on the way home, and is consequently 
drownded. This is bad news for you, I 
am afraid; and for me too. Job sends his 
love, and he says he is alive, and he wishes 
it had been him.—Your affectionate, 

* Dan GuLuiver.” 

That is the news which greeted me on 
the day of illumination for the victory of 
Trafalgar ! 

My governess came to me. I sent her 
away with some excuse, and sat down by 
myself, saying over and over again, so that 
I should be able to feel the whole bitter- 
ness of despair: “ Will is drowned! Will 
is drowned! We shall never see him 
again !” 

John Huntspill came in search of me. 
He saw by my face what had happened. 
He took the letter from my fingers, and 
read it. ‘Poor Pleasance!” he said. 
“ Poor, poor child! ” 

I think he must have sat with me all 
that morning. I know he talked from 
time to time, but I forget what he said. 
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Presently I began to understand some- 
thing. ‘ We must not let Madam know,” 
he repeated. ‘She must never know. We 


will prepare a letter from—from her son” | 


—he paused, and for a moment his voice 
broke—“ stating that he is going on some 
expedition up the country; and then no 
more letters at all will come afterwards, 
and you will mourn together—you and his 
mother. But she must never know her 
son’s real end.” 

Had I had my will I would have gone 
straight to Madam, and told her all. But 
it seemed more merciful that she should 
be spared the details which he wished his 
mother never to know. 

“For his sake, Pleasance,” urged John 
Hunt&pill, “for his sake be brave, keep 
up your heart before her. Let not my 
lady’s pride, as well as her heart, be 
broken. She must never know. For his 
sake she must never know.” 

He would not leave me till I promised 
that I would do my best. During the 
rejoicings I too would seem to rejoice. 

Oh heavy day! Oh day which seemed 
as if it would never pass! At one I was 
called to luncheon with Madam. She was 
in excellent spirits—happier than I had 
ever known her. 

Presently she asked sharply : 

““What is the matter, Pleasance? You 
are crying.” 

“T was thinking, madam,” I sobbed, “ of 
the brave fellows who are killed.” 

“Yes, but there is a time to mourn and 
a time torejoice. You were thinking, my 
child, of my son?” I did not answer. 
“Come to me, Pleasance.” She was sitting 
after luncheon in her armchair beside the 
window. “Come to me.” 

I knelt at her feet, and buried my head 
in her lap. 

“He is a long time away, is he not? 
But I write to my son, and tell him 
abont you, child. When I wrote last I 
sent him word that I would not oppose his 
desire. Yes, Pleasance, I have watched 
you more narrowly than you know. You 
will make my son happy. Take my 
blessing, my dear.” 

She laid her hand upon my head 
solemnly. Ah! if she knew—if she only 
knew ! 

In the evening, at half-past five, we had 
a great dinner, which lasted until half-past 
nine, and then we all sallied forth, in- 
cluding Madam, into the street, protected 
by a body-guard of the house’s porters 
armed with stout cudgels. The streets 
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were full of people, shouting, fighting, and 
drinking. If they passed a house without 
illumination, they broke the windows. 
Should we never finish ? I thought. 

Midnight came at length, and the boat 
with the sailors came back to the square. 
The puncheon of rum was rolled into the 
square: thero was more shouting, more 
fighting, until the contents were all gone. 
We were at the open window, looking on. 
At last the rum was all drunk up, tho 
mob dispersed, the oil-lamps went out one 
by one, and we were able to go to bed. 

“ Good-night, my daughter,” said 
Madam, as she retired, exulting and happy, 
to her room. It was the first time she 
had called me her daughter. Oh the 
bitterness ! that such a day of death and 
bereavement should be chosen for this 
act of grace and kindness. 

Let me not speak more than I can 
help—the pain even now is too great— 
of my own sovfferings at this time. Re- 
member that I had to wear all day long a 
mask of cheerfulness. If I failed for a 
moment there was something in the quick 
sympathies of the blind lady which enabled 
her to perceive it at once. 

This torture endured for a fortnight. 
Then the end came, in a way which we 
little expected and had not guarded 
against. 

It was in the forenoon, about half-past 
eleven, before John Huntspill had left 
Madam, and before the arrival of my sing- 
ing-master, who was due at twelve. I was 
alone in my own room, free for a moment 
from tutors, governess, and my lady—free 
to think of the past, my only solace. My 
own maid—she was the only one in the 
house who knew that I had some secret 
sorrow—came to tell me that there was a 
sailor, an old sailor, in the hall, who wished 
to see me. Who could it be but Dan 
Gulliver ? 

It was indeed old Dan himself. He 
came upstairs in his slow and quiet way. 
I saw him before he saw me. He was 
dressed like a common sailor; his hair was 
greyer and his dear old face graver ; there 
was no other change. 

He stood in the doorway. He actually 
did not recognise me. 

“Dan!” I cried, springing into his 
arms. “Dan! Don’t you know me?” 

Then he did, and laid his hands upon 
my shoulders, holding me back and looking 
at me, before he kissed my cheek. 

“My pretty!” he said, “ and growed so 
tall. And such a lady. To be sure she 





always was as sweet-manncred as any lady 
in the land. And oh my pretty! he’s 
gone! he’s gone! Don’t take on; don’t 
take on.” 

“Tell me all about it, Dan. 
And poor Jephthah gone too.” 

“ Cut in two halves, he was, with a chain- 
shot. Died in action, my boy Jephthah. 
But Mr. Campion, poor young gentleman, 
he died by drownding. Fell off the yard 
in the night, and never was seen — how 
could he be seen?—afterwards. Poor 
young gentleman!” 

“Oh Dan! —Dan—my heart will 
break!” 

“Cry, pretty, cry as much as ever you 
can. Bat cryin’ won’t bring him back. 
Cry now, while I tell you all about him. 

“They knowed our story aboard the Vic- 
tory. Iwas Smuggler Dan. The boys were 
Smuggler Job and T’other Job—because, 
I’m sorry to say, they mariners aboard his 
majesty’s ships never knew which was 
which. And so Jephthah, who is now cut 
in two pieces, was never knowed as such. 
And Mr. Campion they called Gentleman 
Jack. Now remember — some young 
gentlemen, after getting a three years’ 
billet in the fo’ksle for smuggling, would 
ha’ sat down and grizzled. Mr. Campion 
wasn’t one o’ that sort. ‘ Providin’ always,’ 
he says to me—‘ providin’ always, Dan, as 
my mother never finds out, why, what 
odds is a three years’ cruise?’ And merr 
with it. Once he ketches hold of a fiddle, 
the fo’ksle’s alive; when he began to play 
you'd ha’ thought the fiddle was talkin’, 
not him a playing. All round him the 
men would be sittin’ an’ singin’, till the 
whole ship was as good-tempered as if 
there wasn’t a bos’n nor petty-oflicer 
aboard. 

“Well, you may depend on it, pretty, 
that it wasn’t long before the officers got 
to know what a uncommon sailor they’d 
got shipped aboard the Victory, for a little 
run as he’d made across the Channel one 
fine night, and it wasn’t long before Captain 
Hardy hisself, finding Mr. Campion on 
the quarterdeck, axed him—ay! before 
the admiral—who he was, and how he 
came aboard. Mr. Campion, no more 
afraid of speaking to the captain than to 
the carpenter, he told him, touching his 
hat, that he had been caught smuggling, 
that they'd all got off with three years, for 
the information they gave to the Admiralty, 
and that he hoped to give satisfaction to 
his honour so long as he was aboard, after 
which time, he said, he should give up 
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sailoring before the mast. Captain Hardy 
he laughed, and the admiral laughed ; and 
then his lordship, who ought to know, 
said, in his quiet easy way, that a man was 
no worse sailor for being a gentleman 
born, but that gentlemen ought not to 
run cargoes across the Channel. After 
that I think the word was passed down to 
make some sort of difference with us. 
Anyway, the worst of the bos’ns never 
laid rope’s-end on none of us four. 

“Come the action off Trafalgar. My 
pretty, we done our duty—Job and 
Jephthah and Mr. Campion and me— 
till that chain-shot came, and all I saw 
o’ my boy Jephthah was two halves and 
a pool of blood. 

“When the admiral fell they told me 
off to help carry him down. That took 
best part of a quarter of an hour. The 
action lasted half an hour longer. When 
the firing ceased and one could look round, 
I saw Mr. Campion alongside of Job, 
alive and hearty. As for Jephthah, that 
poor boy was throwed overboard in two 
halves. 

“We had nasty weather on the way 
home. One of the prizes foundered. 
And one dark night, in that nasty weather, 
all in the dark, poor Mr. Campion fell 
overboard and was drownded.” 

I listened to the story, my head in my 
hands. When Dan finished, I burst out 
into fresh sobbing and crying. I forgot 
about Lady Campion and everything. I 
never looked up. While Dan told his 
story I lay hiding my face in the sofa and 
crying, while the door stood wide open, 
and Madam herself stood there listening 
to every word, and with her John Hunt- 
spill, with white cheeks and troubled brow. 
I looked up in my grief, but sprang to 
my feet, terrified by the look of Madam. 
She was drawn to her full height, leaning 
on her stick ; her face was perfectly white ; 
her lips trembled; her sightless eyes 
seemed to pour lightning on poor Dan; 
she was terrible in her despair and wrath. 

“Tell me,” she said— not you, girl; 
not you—tell me, man, smuggler, sailor, 
whatever you are, who was this Mr. 
Campion who- fell overboard and was 
drowned ? ” 

“He was your ladyship’s son, and my 
Pleasance’s sweetheart,” said Dan simply. 
. — he was a smuggler too, was 

ef ” 

“No, madam, not a smuggler; only 
once, for a boyish freak, he must needs 
run across with me for a single venture. 





And when we were all tried, my lady, at 
Dorchester ’sizes, we got off for three 
years aboard, ’acause of the news we 
picked up on our way back.” 

“ Tried !—my son was tried !—with com- 
mon sailors! He was tried and ‘ got off!’ 
—he was sent to sea!” 

“And he is dead,” said John Huntspill, 
in solemn sadness. 

“ He is dead !” echoed his mother. “ And 
you knew, girl, you knew that he was at 
sea, 2 common sailor P ” 

“ Alas!” I moaned, “I knew only too 
well.” 

“That you concealed from me. Did 
you know on Illumination Day that my 
son was dead P ” 

“T knew that then,” I replied. 

She was silent for a space. Her eyes 
were dry and her lips parched. Had she 
wept, one might have had hope. 

“All that day,” she said, “you gazed 
upon a rejoicing mother who had Jost her 
son; you, who had lost your lover, re- 
joiced with the rest.” 

“ Nay, nay!” interposed John Huntspill. 
“She pretended, to save you. Listen, 
madam. It was by Mr. William’s own 
wish—nay, command—that you were kept 
in ignorance of what happened. I knew; 
I agreed that it would be better. As no 
letters came from Mr. William we wrote 
letters, and pretended that they were from 
him—for his sake ; we read them to you— 
for his sake. When the dreadful news 
came, I resolved that we would keep up 
the deception—for his sake; so that you 
should never know when and how your 
son had died.” 

“Get me my desk, John Huntspill.” 

He went obediently, and brought back 
her great mahogany desk, in which were 
Will's pretended letters, all neatly tied up. 
She opened the desk and found the parcel. 

“Take them! Henceforth, John Hunt- 
spill, you are no longer my confidential 
friend. Icannot trust you! Trust you? 
Oh Heaven! can I trust anyone? Is 
there man, woman, or child in this great 
world that will not lie?” 

Poor woman! poor mother! She stood 
where she had heard the whole, just within 
the doorway, John Huntspill beside her; 
before her, Dan Gulliver, amazed, and not 
knowing what to say or do; and myself, 
overwhelmed with misery. 

“We must put some kind of order into 
our affairs,” said Madam. “ You will 
send my lawyer to me at once, John 
Huntspill. Life is precarious, even with the 
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old as well as with the young. I must make 
new dispositions. And I would be alone— 
altogether alone—in this house. You will 
take away the girl. If she wants money, 
let me know. My son’s betrothed must 
not starve because my son is dead—is 
dead!” she repeated, with a sad dropping 
of her voice. 

I threw myself at her knees and caught 
her by the hand. 

“Oh madam! dear madam! forgive me! 
Say that you forgive me, for Will’s sweet 
sake!” 

“ Forgive!” she echoed ina hard voice. 
“Forgive! what does it mean? I shall 
not seek to do you harm. You shall have 
money. What more do you want? You 
have fooled me and played with me. You 
have tempted my son to destruction, you 
and your smuggler friends. My son, who 
should have been an honour to me and to 
this city, like his father before him, has 
died in disgrace. Forgive you? Yes, I 
will forgive you—when the sea gives up 
its dead.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—OUT OF THE GOLDEN MIST. 


We were back again at Rousdon— 
Dan Gulliver and Job and I—to begin 
again such portion of the old life as was 
possible. “We will go on,” said Dan 
sadly, “just as we used to go on before 
ever he came. We will forget that he 
ever came. You will forget that you are 
@ young lady.” 

Alas! not only was the old time gone, 
but nothing like it could ever come again. 
Will had torn up the old time and thrown 
it away. It was dead. But the memory 
was left. One could sit and think till day 
after day that summer of 1803 unrolled 
itself again, and I could remember every 
word he said, even the lightest, with every 
gesture and every look. 

The people at Lyme welcomed us all with 
a cordiality which meant not only gratitude 
for the past, but hope for the future. 
Since that dreadful day of rebuke when 
Joshua’s delivery of goods was discovered 
to be so much sea-water and nothing 
else, the town had been without brandy. 
Campion’s fine old Jamaica rum, well 
enough in its way, was a poor substitute 
for the right good Nantes which Dan had 
provided. A taste had been developed 
which was doomed to disappointment, for 
no one succeeded Dan. A man cannot 
suddenly become a smuggler. Relations 
have to be established on the opposite 





shore, a connection to be formed at home; 
it is a business which is the growth of 
years. Now Dan represented the third, 
and his sons the fourth generation, of a 
long career in the trade, during which the 
whole business for this part of the coast 
had dropped into the hands of Gulliver 
and Company, smugglers to the nobility, 
gentry, and clergy of Lyme Regis and the 
surrounding country. Imagine, therefore, 
what a blow it was to the district when 
the fatal arrest happened, followed by the 
dreadful discovery of the sea-water! So 
that, when we came home again, there 
were visits paid to us not only of con- 
gratulation on our return, and condolence 
for poor Jephthah, but also of hope and 
temptation. Mr. Mallock, J.P., walked all 
the way from Lyme on purpose to see his 
old friend again, and to hint that the 
naked condition of his cellar, as regarded 
French brandy, was deplorable. The Rev. 
Benjamin Burden, who, long before the 
end of Dan’s two years’ captivity, had got 
through his four kegs, came to say that he 
was reduced to cider, and that of the 
thinnest. Dan received these visitors with 
great politeness, but held out no hopes 
that the old trade would be revived. First, 
he said, the Dancing Polly was gone; he 
should never again find a boat he could 
trust so well; then his nephew, Joshua 
Meech, was gone, pressed while busy with 
the kegs; though how them kegs turned 
out to be sea-water, he couldn’t say; and 
Jephthah was gone; and he was getting 
old, and a second conviction meant a 
capital sentence. Then his money in John 
Huntspill’s hands was bringing him a little 
income by itself, and he had given his 
promise not to smuggle any more. I 
think the old man had learned to look on 
smuggling, compared with the great game 
of war, as a small thing. 

It was strange to come back to this 
queer atmosphere, in which crime appeared 
no sin, and law-breaking was encouraged 
by the administrators of the law. The 
strangeness passed off after awhile, and 
then the two years of life in the stately 
house of the old City square appeared, in 
its turn, dreamy and unreal. 

We came back to the old place, and 
began, in a broken-winged way, to resume 
the old ways. Then, naturally, I began to 
make the house and the house-keeping 
more in accordance with my recently 
acquired ideas. Dan acquiesced, wonder- 
ing; Job tried to adapt himself to my 
ways with the goodwill which always 
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distinguished him, but with less success. | We had a dreary Christmas that winter, 
He betook himself to work on the farm ; | though after service in the poor old barn, 
and, in assuming the smockfrock, im-| which had gone nearly roofless since Dan 
mediately changed, just as he used to do, | went away, the Rev. Mr. Burden came to 





the roll of the sailor for the slouch of the 
labourer. 

John Huntspill wrote to me from time | 
to time. Madam made no sign of relent- | 
ing. She never asked for news of me; | 
she had withdrawn her confidence from 
him ; she never spoke to anyone about her | 
son; she sat silent all the day long, palo 
and stern. Her heart was full of bitterness. 

When Dan began to talk about Joshua, 
and to regret the misfortunes which befell 
him, I considered that it would be well to 
conceal my share in them, and the fact of 
his treachery. When he came home again 
—should he ever come home—it would be 
time to consider what steps should be taken. 
For the present it seemed better to leave 
the old man in the belief that Joshua’s 
troubles were undeserved. Indeed, it 
would have been difficult to persuade him 
that his own nephew could be guilty of so 
foul and dastardly a crime. For my own 
part, I hoped that he would never come 
home again. “A life for a life,” I said 
bitterly. “As he destroyed my Will’s 
life, so let his be taken away.” 

It was in the dark days of December 
that we came back to Rousdon. The 
wintry weather suited the misery of my 
mind. Yet after a time the old charm of 
the sea fell upon me and soothed me. 
Dan painted and caulked the little boat. 
I put out to sea in her again during the 
soft smooth mornings, common in winter 
on the south coast, when the sun floats 
bathed in a soft yellow mist, itself a disk 
of molten gold; when, if you see a boat, 
her masts and hull are wrapped round 
with a yellow haze, like those of a boat in 
a dream. Sometimes Dan came with me, 
and we sailed or rowed, silent, thinking of 
the days that could come no more. 

‘There was no one like him,” said Dan, 
one day when we had been sitting quiet 
in the boat for an hour and more. “ There 
never was no one like him, and never will 


be. Joshua had his good points. For a 








rough night.at sea, and a ready hand, | 
Joshua never had his equal. But Joshua 
was grumpy. He took after his father in 
such respects. Now Mr. Campion, he was 
always laughing, always talking, always 
ready to do a hand’s-turn for everybody. 
Nobody like him. And to think of——” 

“Don’t, Dan, don’t,” I murmured, with 
the tears coming into my eyes. 


| the south-east. 


take his dinner with us. A turkey from 
the farmyard furnished the meal, and 
afterwards Dan, with a guilty look, pro- 
duced a bottle of rnm. Mr. Burden shook 
his head sadly, but spent the rest of the 


| day over the drink in company with Dan, 


and departed in the evening with legs 
which showed a tendency to tie them- 
selves into knots. 

Then the days began to grow longer, 
and the spring flowers appeared on the 
Undercliff, till all the ground was covered 
with the pale primrose. It must have 
been about this time that everything 
began to look as if it belonged to a dream. 
I am not sure when that strange feeling 
began ; I knew, however, that Dan used 
to follow me about, and was loth to let 
me go out of his sight, for fear, I suppose, 


that being in this dreamy way I might 


fall into mischief and do myself some 
injury. Also, he began to talk of doctors 
and going to Lyme for a change. Poor 
old Dan ! 

The place was so quiet, so remote from 
all external influences, that one fell back 
easily upon one’s own brooding thoughts ; 
I had no duties and no distractions. Dan 
was not a great talker, and Job was 
actually dumb, so that I lived in a dream, 
and it was a dream of the past. 

The spring in its turn passed away, and 
was followed by the soft warm summer, 
with days when I would sit a whole day 
through beneath the shade of the rocks, 
watching the waves. Here Dan used to 
come after me, tempting me to go out in 
the boat with him, to fish with him, to 
walk with him, anything to rouse me from 
that state of dreamy despair. I used to 
sit and listen unmoved—unmoved I saw 
the tears roll down his cheeks—they only 
irritated me. Sometimes I think that in 
those days I must have been mad. 

One night I could not sleep. It was in 
the middle of August, when there is little 
darkness on the sea, but only a luminous 
twilight. [rose about midnight, and dressed 
myself quickly, thinking I should escape 
Dan’s attentions, and stole downstairs into 
the open air, just as I had done two years 
and a half before, to watch for the return 
of the Dancing Polly. It was not, as then, 
a rough and boisterous night; there had 
been all day a fresh breeze blowing from 


This had died away, and 
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there was little air left. I slowly passed 
down the well-known path, to sit by the 
shore and think of my poor dead Will. 
I sat there while the night slipped away. 
I was facing the month of the little creek, 
looking straight out to sea. 

When the morning broke there was a 
light fog upon the water, which the sun 
when it rose coloured with a beantiful 
hue, changing every minute. I remembered 
then—Heaven knows how!—that it was 
the 14th of August, and three years since 
first I saw my Will. As I gazed seawards, 
looking through the fog, I became aware 
of a ghost, 

It was the ghost of a boat shining in 
the golden mist, all gorgeous with colours. 
The hull was yellow and blue and crim- 
son, the colours changing every moment; 
the sail looked like a sheet of azure silk, 
and the spirit who stood behind the mast 
—it was the spirit of my Will—was all 
glorified. I stood quite still, fearing that 
the vision would fade. I had often, before 
this, seen him in dreams of the night, but 
never in the broad day, and in dreams he 
vanished so swiftly that I could never find 
time to speak to him. The boat seemed, 
at first, to be floating on the water—but 
she was not. In the light air of the 
morning she was slowly making for the 
land; and presently she passed through 
the mist, and lost all the gorgeous colours 
which the fog had lent her. But the 
ghost of my Will remained, pale, as all 
ghosts of drowned men should be. He 
saw me, as the bow of the boat grated on 
the stones—he cried my name—he threw 
up his arms—he leaped ashore. 

“Oh Will, Will!” I cried, falling upon 
my knees before him, “let me speak to 
you. Do not go away as you do in the 
dreams. Let me speak to you. I knew 
you would some day think of me, and 
come up from the grave. Oh, what am 
I to say, now you are here? What can I 
say, dear Will, poor Will, my dead love, 
my lost darling, come from heaven to 
comfort my poor heart! Oh, it is break- 
ing! Will, it is breaking with grief and 
pain!” 

“‘ Pleasance,” he cried, lifting me in his 
strong arms, and folding me to his heart, 
“ Pleasance, I am not dead—I am no 
ghost, my darling. I am come back to 
you again, alive—alive. Can you not 
understand? Oh my love, my darling! ” 

I could not understand at first, nor for 
many daysafterwards. But joy does not kill. 

Will had, it was quite true, fallen over- 





board. But he was picked up by a French 
chasse- marée, and taken to France, 
where he lived among the fishermen, no 
one betraying him, till he could persuade 
one of them to trust him with a boat. He 
promised a large price, should he reach 
England in safety. It is needless to say 
that he kept his promise. 

When I was able to listen to it all, when 
I could sit with my hand iu his, in such 
happiness as never any other girl, I 
believe, experienced, he began to talk 
about our marriage. He wanted to see 
his mother, but he would tell her him- 
self, not write to her. And he could not 
go, he said, unless I would go with him. 
What could I say? Of course we were 
married, just as he wished, he and I, in 
Rousdon church, by the Reverend Ben- 
jamin Burden. Will doffed his sailor's 
clothes for the first time, and appeared 
dressed as a gentleman. Dan gave me 
away. It was agreed that we should ride 
straight from the church into Lyme, and 
thence post direct without stopping to 
London. 

We left Dan and Job and the poor old 
rector at the door of the ecclesiastical barn. 
Will lifted me into the saddle, and we 
rode slowly away, poor old Dan crying, 
and Will promising soon to bring me back. 
We had ridden half a mile or so on our 
way along the Seaton road, when I saw 
before me, just before you come to Colway 
Lane, a figure which seemed familiar to 
me. It was, indeed, only part of a figure, 
consisting of a man’s trunk and a couple 
of very short wooden stumps, on which the 
owner was pegging his way, literally, with 
uncommon vigour. I was right: the back 
of the man was familiar to me, for the face, 
when we came up with its owner, was the 
face of Joshua Meech. 

He looked round at the sound of the 
horses’ feet. At first he did not recognise 
us. I was dressed in a dark-green riding- 
habit, and wore a veil. 

“Joshua,” I said softly; ‘do you not 
remember us ? ” 

“ Joshua Meech, my boy,” cried Will, 
who knew nothing of what had happened. 
“ How goes it, mate? Where did you lose 
your legs, man?” 

“Where a good many lost their heads, 
Mr. Campion ”—he spoke quite cheerfully, 
while a horribly guilty feeling seized me 
— “at Trafalgar. Glad to see you safe 
home again, sir. The villain who did the 
mischief, he’s well punished, he is; and 
serve him right.” 
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Now no one, except myself, ever knew 
who the villain was. 
Later on, when Dan came to see us in 


| London, he had a good deal to tell of 


Joshua. 

The mill was set going again, after he 
found his money by means of a mysterious 
letter with a London postmark. It had 
become ruinous, but the wheels were there, 
and Joshua began again to practise his 
ancient craft. He went no longer to 
chapel, but became a firm pillar of the 
established Church, having been con- 
verted on board ship. 

The way of his conversion was simple. 
He once, in his early days aboard, began to 
argue a point with the chaplain, who was 
so amazed at the audacity of a common 
sailor pretending to be skilled in theo- 
logical subtleties, that he complained to 
the captain. The captain, a choleric man, 
ordered an application of the only remedy 
then employed for offences and disorders 
at sea—three dozen. 

Before the first dozen had been received, 
Joshua felt conviction pouring in. 
midway through the second, the force of 
the conviction was irresistible. By the end 
of the third he had steadfastly resolved on 
adhering, while on board, to the Church of 
England aud Ireland, as by law established. 
And after coming ashore he continued this 
godly habit. 


I come to the last scene of my story. 


A bright morning in autumn, when 
even the City houses look pleasant, and 
the trees in the City churchyards have not 
yet lost their leaves, and are pleasant to 
the eye. We go to the house in the square, 
Will and I, followed by John Huntspill. 
Madam has not gone to Chertsey this year. 


About | 





There are no servants to meet us. John 
has taken care of that. We cross the hall 
and mount the stairs, covered with their 
thick Turkey carpets, which deaden every 
footfall. On the landing we can look into 
the great room which Madam always uses 
as her own. We can see Madam herself, 
sitting by the window, pale, rigid, and 
stern. 

No one moves, no one whispers. The 
tears come into Will’s eyes as he looks 
upon his mother. Presently John Hunt- 
spill takes my hand and leads me quietly 
into the room. 

Madam looked up in her quick interro- 
gative fashion. 

“Tt is I, madam,” said John. 

“Ts there anything of importance, John 
Huntspill ? Unless you have news to tell 
me, why do you come? And who is with 
you?” 

“T have to say a thing of great im- 
portance, madam. I bring with me a 
girl who has suffered much. I ask for 
your forgiveness for her, and for myself, 
for the deceit we practised upon you.” 

“Oh madam!”—TI kneltat herfeet—“we 
have been very unhappy. Forgive me, and 
let us be as happy together—as we can.” 

“T said, Pleasance,” she replied, “ that 
I would forgive you when the sea gave up 
its dead. But that will be long, perhaps. 
We should wait—till the Judgment Day. 
My dear, I forgive you, for the sake of 
him whom we both loved. Pleasance, 
child”—she held out both her arms— 
“come and let us weep together, and go 
in mourning and sorrow all our days.” 

“ Not in sorrow, madam. Oh! not in 
sorrow, but in gladness. For look, the 
Lord is very merciful. The sea has given 
up its dead, and here is your son, home 
again, and in your arms.” 
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remains a charge against the Policy, bearing 5 per cent. interest, 
payable in advance. 





The arrears of half-premium may be paid off at any time, or 
be deducted from the sum assured when the claim arises, or from 
the Office Value in case of surrender. 

The large Bonuses declared by this Office may reasonably 
be expected to clear off any charge which may be due for these 
arrears of Premium. 

Applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the Whole Term 
of Life, and to Lives not exceeding 60 years of age. 








BONUSES UPON POLICIES STILL IN EXISTENCE. 





to Sum Assured. 


No. of Sum Policy Increased by | Percentage of Bonus 


Policy. Assured. Bonuses to 





£ £ s. d 
3,924 5,000 13,056 15 O 161 PER CENT. 
5,389 1,000 2,364 14 0 136 ” 
6,876 1,000 2,305 18 0 130 ” 
6.111 200 478 1610 139 ” 

















SURRENDER VALUES.—Surrender Values are granted upon 
Policies any time after the payment of ONE YEAR’S Premium. 





Manaaina Director: S. A. BEAUMONT, Esq. 
Secretary: CHARLES STEVENS, Esa. 






































ISYMINGTON’S 
“rawsencs™ PEA FLOUR 


For Soups, &c., in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets ; 
and l1s., ls. 6d. and 3s. Tins. 


PEA SOUP, Seasoned and Flavoured, in 1d., 2d., and 6d. Packets ; and 1s. Tins. 


JEGYPTIAN FOOD, extensively used in preference to any other at Smedley’s Hydropathic 
Establishment, Matlock Bank, Derbyshire. In Tins, 1s. per lb. 

ARABS’ COFFEE, in Oblong Tins, Llb., }lb., and }lb., 2s. per lb. 
sPATENT COFFEES, in Tins, lb., }lb., and }lb., 1s., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 8d. per Ib. 


W. SYMINGTON & CO., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
RETAIL—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Sold by all Grocers. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers ers throughout the World. 


Every Packet bears the Fac-stmile G, 
of his Signature, 


PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, c BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies, 


Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
tasisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily offected in 
cues of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangementa, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


-.G.H. JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London, 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 


NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


It explains the only perfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth which have obtained the Prize Medals of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Philadelphia, and New York. These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, 
Platina, &e., by Mr. G, H. Jones, on his perfected system, which is protected by 

HE MAJESTY’ 'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

The Daily Telegraph, Ang. 23, 1878, Says:—Celluloid is the most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and with Prize 
Medal Teeth is incomparab 
NITROUS OXIDE, ETHER spray, A AND ALL THE MOST RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN DENTAL SURGERY ARE IN DAILY USE. CONSULTATION FREE. 

TESTIMONIAL. —Jan. 27, 1877. My par Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad 
to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's Roy al Letters Patent to protect what I consider ? eee of Painless 

entistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. HUTCHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment gene -Dentist to the Queen, 
N.B.—Residents Abroad who are prevented visiting a qualified Dentist can be treated on advantageous terms. 
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DR. ROOKES | 
ANTI-LANCET, 


WHAT IS IT? 
A Handy Guide to Domestic Medicine. Every Household 
should possess a Copy. 


D*: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. | DE: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of | |All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into | Should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Hanpy Guir» To 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous | Domgstic Mepictvz, which can be had gratis from any 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform their | Chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded—| cerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan 
Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- | Knowles, observed: ‘Jt will be an incalculable boon to every 
fied prior to the death of the body—Immortality of the | person who can read and think.” 








intelligent principle, DR ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


5] aa | Acclergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th, 

DF: ROOKE S ANTI LANCET. 1874, speaking of the ‘‘ANTI-LANCET,” says: “Of its 

| style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 

The Nervous, the Dyspeptic, or the Hypochondriac, should | other themes for thirty years. None but a master-mind 

read the Chapter on the Origin of all Diseases from de- | among men could have conceived or written your Introduc- 

——- of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro-| tion. It is the most perfect delineation I ever read of the 

ucing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of | human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
the mind on the body—Effects of excessive joy—Anger— | the spiritual unison of body and soul.” 





Grief and suspense—Sudden surprise and fright — Hard : a i ae 
study—Hot relaxing fluids—Intemperance in eating and DE: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET, 
drinking—Spirituous liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air, } 
- caalnaaacal or, HANDY GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MEDICINE, can be 
| had gratis of all Chemists, or post free from Dr. Rooke, 





| 


DE: ROOKE’S ANTI - LANCET. | Scarborough, England. 


: = oe niente 
Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, DE: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 
illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, | 


Madame Malibran, Count Cavour, General “Stonewall” | Ask your Chemist fur a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
Jackson, and other public characters. | containing 172 pages. 


CROSBYS 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR. 


OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 
PULMONARY DISEASES. Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 
enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility wb.ch lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remeuy. 








DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


De. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 

“T have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and “and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom- 
“invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation | “mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other- 
‘‘of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; | “ wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the most signal success in 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, INF” VENZA, CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, ’ 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, QUlwsy, And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 
by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, England. 

*,* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on ‘‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 
which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 











CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, CRYSTAL PALACE PRE6S. 
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